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THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 
CLOCKS. 


By A. and J. WISHART BROWN. 


INCE the earliest times the invention 
of machines for the proper measur- 
ing of time has engrossed the minds 

of men toa remarkable extent. A peculiar 
fascination would seem to attach to the 
art of clock making, for countless in- 
stances are recorded of men who have 
spent the best part of a lifetime, and 
sacrificed everything that the world could 
offer them of wealth and ease, in the 
making of a clock which they believed 
would prove superior to any yet invented. 
Pathetic stories are told of the life-long 
struggle of many a patient worker, a 
struggle rarely appreciated or adequately 
rewarded. 

The evolution of the elaborate clock 
of to-day from the rude block of stone 
which served the ancients as a sun-dial 
forms an interesting study. A Grecian 
sun-dial, dating from about the year 
640 B.C., is preserved in the British 
Museum, which, it is conjectured, served 
to show the hour in one of the cross-ways 
of Athens. A few centuries later the 
clepsydra, or water-clock, was invented 
by the Egyptians. This was simply a 
vessel filled with water with a hole at 
the bottom. On the water was a float 
with a rod fixed upon it like a mast; as 
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the water descended figures marked on 
the rod at intervals showed how many 
hours had elapsed. 

There was also the sand-glass, which, 
for a long period of years, served to mark 
the flight of time. Then came the inven- 
tion of the wheel-clock, and gradually 
timekeepers became more and more intri- 
cate as one inventor after another im- 
proved upon or added to their already 
existing functions. 

In the fourteenth century the art of 
clock making would seem to have arrived 
at a remarkable stage of proficiency. In 
the year 1344 Giacomo Dondi erected a 
celebrated clock at Padua, which showed 
the course of the sun in the ecliptic and 
the phases of the planets. The fame of 
this clock spread far and near, with the 
result that skilful mechanics all over 
Europe turned their attention to the 
invention of curious mechanical and 
astronomical clocks. 

A very wonderful clock of this nature 
was constructed at that period for Stras- 
burg Cathedral. It was replaced by a 
new and more elaborate one in the year 
1574, which did its work well till it was 
struck by lightning in 1630. 

Then after being “dumb and dead” 
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for a great many years, it was recon- 
structed in 1842, and since that date has 
been in perfect working order. This 
marvellous clock, considered by many to 
be the most wonderful in existence at 
the present day, stands in the south 
transept of the ancient cathedral. Every 
day at 12 o’clock an eager crowd assem- 
bles to see the curious evolutions of the 
clock, for at this hour a very elaborate 
performance is gone through. In summer, 
when tourists from all parts of the world 
flock into Strasburg, it is often necessary 
to take up a position in front of the clock 
as early as 11 o'clock, and stand patiently 
waiting for an hour, otherwise, owing to 
the numbers of sightseers, there would 
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GRECIAN SUN-DIAL DATING FROM ABOUT THE YEAR 640 B.C. 


be little chance of seeing the clock 
properly. To anyone really interested, 
this time of waiting is by no means 
wasted, for it takes very much longer 
than an hour to gain even the most 
superficial knowledge of the intricate, 
and what one is indeed inclined to call 
the miraculous, working of this wonder- 
ful monument to man’s ingenuity and 
skill. The clock not only tells the time 
of day : it tellson its calendar the month, 
the day of the month, and all the movable 
feast days of the Catholic Church. A 
statue of Apollo points out the day of 
the month and the name of the saint 
corresponding to that day. 

We can learn from it the time for the 
rising and setting of the sun, while the 
diurnal motion of the moon round the 
earth, and its passages over the meridian, 
the phases of the moon and the eclipses 





of the sun and moon are all indicated. 
Allegorical figures seated in chariots, 
representing the days of the week, drive 
slowly into view, appearing each day in 
proper order. 

On Sunday, Apollo drawn by the horses 
of the sun ; on Monday, Diana bya stag; 
on Tuesday, Mars ; on Wednesday, Jupiter 
armed with a thunderbolt; on Friday, 
Venus; on Saturday, Saturn. 

At a quarter past the hour the figure 
of a little child trips out on to one of the 
galleries of the clock, and strikes a bell 
once; at half-past, a spruce young man 
appears and strikes it twice; at a quarter 
to the hour a sober middle-aged man 
strikes it three times, and just before the 
hour a tottering old man 
comes slowly into view 
and strikes the bell four 
times; then a ghastly 
figure of death in the form 
of a skeleton solemnly 
strikes the hour. 

When twelve o'clock 
strikes, the twelve 
Apostles appear on the 
top gallery of the clock, 
each one bowing as he 
passes the figure of Christ, 
who stands with uplifted 
hands blessing each in 
turn. As the procession 
is slowly passing by, the 
solemn silence is broken by the loud 
crowing of a great cock that stands on 
the top of the clock to the left side. A 
convulsive flapping of its wings indic- 
ates to the onlooker that this famous old 
bird is preparing to lift up its voice, which 
it does at length, crowing three times ina 
marvellously hoarse and life-like manner. 

Many curious legends are told of the 
construction of the Strasburg clock and 
of its makers. One of these, connected 
with the second clock, the one constructed 
in the Middle Ages, is specially interest- 
ing. The maker, according to the story, 
was an ingenious mechanic, a simple- 
minded old man, who, after devoting 
years of his life to the making of his 
beloved clock, at last saw his efforts 
crowned with success, and, it is said, 


wept with joy when it was at last com- 
pleted. 


He owed much to a zealous 
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young apprentice, who had greatlyassisted 
him in the work, and who was in love 
with the old man’s beautiful and only 
daughter. The marriage was approved 
of by the old clock maker, and according 
to promise it took place as soon as the 
clock was finished, and after it had been 
bought by the authorities for the cathe- 
dral. Unfortunately, one of the magistrates 
had meanwhile fallen in love with the 
old man’s daughter, and, furious that his 
addresses should have been rejected in 
favour of a poor apprentice, he determined 
to revenge himself for the slight put upon 
his dignity. 

The fame of the clock spread far and 
near, and the town of Basle gave the old 
man an order to construct an exactly 
similar one for their cathedral. This, 
however, aroused the jealousy of the 
Strasburg authorities, who tried their best 
to extract a promise from the old man 
that he would never duplicate his master- 
piece. 

“T will make no such promise. Heaven 
gave me not my talents to feed your vain 
ambition,” was the old clock maker’s 
spirited reply to these overtures. 

This was a splendid opportunity for the 
jealous magistrate to work his revenge, 
and he persuaded his colleagues to punish 
the old man for his obstinacy by putting 
out his eyes. This cruel deed was per- 
petrated in front of the clock, and, before 
the executioner had done his work, the 
old man stood gazing fondly at his 
masterpiece, then exclaiming: “ But one 
touch remains to complete my work,” he 
busied himself among the wheels of the 
clock, then stepped back, and was at 
once deprived of his sight. At the same 
moment a loud crash was heard, and the 
works of the clock fell into a mass of 
ruins, the explanation of this being that 
the old man had removed the mainspring, 
with the result that the works, released 
from control, had destroyed themselves. 
No one but himself could restore the 
wonderful mechanism, so his revenge was 
complete, and the people, we are told, 
realising this, “turned upon the cruel 
magistrate and with blows and curses 
drove him from the church.” 

The quaint old town of Berne boasts of 
a clock extremely interesting in its own 


way, though not of such marvellous con- 
struction as the Strasburg one. Visitors 
to Berne are all struck by the prominence 
of the bear. Bears meet the eye at every 
turn, they figure in the city arms, they 
ornament gates, fountains, and monu- 
ments, modelled in clay or carved .in 





STRASBURG 
Reconstructed in 1842. 


CATHEDRAL CLOCK. 


Date of original, 1574. 


wood; they are sold in the shops in 
every conceivable size, for every con- 
ceivable purpose, useful and ornamental. 
Real live bears, too, are to be seen dis- 
porting themselves in the municipal 
bear- pit. It is no surprise, therefore, 
to find bears performing on the famous 
“ Zeitglockenthurm,” as the clock-tower 
of Berne is called. When the city was 
founded, this picturesque old tower 
guarded the outer wall. At three minutes 
before the hour, a cock crowing announces 
the commencement of the performance. 
Then a large party of wooden bears march 
out of a little tower attached to the dial 
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square, dressed like soldiers of the olden 
times, and accompanied by other bears 
who act in the capacity of trumpeters and 
kettle - drummers. After nodding their 
heads genially to the onlookers, they retire 
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CLOCK ON THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, 
DIJON, SHOWING THE QUAINT FIGURES 
THAT STRIKE THE HOURS, 


to their original quarters. A fool on a 
little gallery above them strikes the hour 
on a bell, and an old man, shaking his 
head vigorously, checks off the strokes 
with his sceptre and turns the hour-glass 
he holds in his hand. A bear, standing 
in a niche at the side, nods in evident 
approval of the proceedings, and with a 
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final triumphant crow from the cock 
this remarkable show comes to an end. 
There is also a figure of a man in 
armour to be seen at the very top of the 
clock-tower, under a kind of belfry. The 
duty of this figure is to strike the hour 
on a great bell. It is said that this 
exalted personage has often been mis- 
taken fora plumber mending the clock- 
work. 

Another quaint and very ancient clock, 
though of a different description, is to be 
seen on the old church of Notre Dame in 
Dijon. It was brought from Courtray by 
the Duke of Burgundy as a trophy of war, 
in the year 1382, and presented by him to 
the people of Dijon. Surmounted by his 
crest, it was set up at this town in a tower 
of the church. Froissart speaks of it as 
the largest clock which had then been 
made. In a turret above it are the figures 
of a man and woman, one on each side, 
which strike the hours. These figures are 
locally called “ Jacquemarts,” and some 
authorities claim that they derive their 
name from a clock-maker, Jacquemarts, 
who was employed by the Duke of 
Burgundy in the year 1442. 

Others, however, maintain that the name 
is a corruption of ‘“ Jaccomarchiadus,” a 
manina suit of armour. It wascustomary, 
during the Middle Ages, to place mailed 
men on the belfries on tops of towers, to 
watch over the safety of the town. Their 
duty was to give the alarm at theapproach 
of an enemy or the outbreak of fire. 

A mechanical clock, dating from the 
year 1598, in the form of a tower forty 
feet high, is a source of great attraction 
to visitors in the Cathedral of St. John, at 
Lyons. It was made by a native of Basle, 
named Nicholas Lipp, and there is a tra- 
dition that, like the old clock maker of 
Strasburg, he had his eyes put out by the 
magistrates of Lyons so that he might 
not be able to make another clock like it. 

Every three hours the inevitable cock 
crows, a door opens on one side out of 
which comes the Virgin Mary, and froma 
door on the other side the Angel Gabriel, 
who salutes her, and at the same time 
a dove, representing the Holy Ghost, 
descends on the Virgin’s head. 

Dickens, in his “ Pictures from Italy,” 
gives a most amusing account_of his 
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impressions of this famous clock. The 
keeper of the church, he tells us, was very 
anxious that the clock should be shown ; 
“ partly for the honour of the establish- 
ment and the town, and partly, perhaps, 
because of his deriving a percentage from 
the additional consideration. 

“ However that may be, it was set in 
motion, and thereupon a host of little 
doors flew open and innumerable little 
figures staggered out of them and jerked 
themselves back again, with that special 
unsteadiness of purpose and hitching in 


“* Aha! the Evil Spirit. To be sure. He 
is very soon disposed of.’ 

‘*** Pardon, monsieur,’ said the sacristan 
with a polite motion of his hand towards 
the little door as if introducing somebody 
—‘ the Angel Gabriel!’” 

Curious mechanical clocks are still to be 
seen in some parts of ourown country,such 
as the wonderful astronomical clock in the 
church of Wimborne Minster, with its 
figure, known as a Quarter Jack, to strike 
the bells, and an orrery showing the age 
and phasesofthe moon. This clock dates 
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the gait which usually attaches to figures 
that are moved by clockwork. 

“Meanwhile, the sacristan stood ex- 
plaining these wonders, and pointing 
them out severally with a wand. There 
was a centre puppet of the Virgin Mary, 
and close to her a small pigeon-hole, out 
of which another and a very ill-looking 
puppet made one of the most sudden 
plunges I ever saw accomplished, instantly 
flopping back again at sight of her, and 
banging his little door violently after him. 
Taking this to be emblematic of the 
victory over sin and death, and not at all 
unwilling to show that I perfectly under- 
stood the subject; in anticipation of the 
showman I rashly said : 


from the fourteenth century, and is attri- 
buted to Peter Lightfoot, one of the resi- 
dent monks of Glastonbury Abbey. 

It was this ingenious man who con- 
structed the oldest clock now existing in 
England, the Wells Cathedral clock, 
which was removed from Glastonbury 
Abbey to Wells in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The dial plate of this clock, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is six feet six inches in 
diameter. The outer circle is divided 
into twenty-four parts, to represent the 
twenty-four hours of the day, the num- 
bers are in Old English characters, and 
mark the hours from twelve at noon to 
midnight, and thence to twelve at mid- 
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day. Aninner, or second circle, gives the 
age of the moon, while on a still smaller 
circle is a female figure, having round it 
the motto, “Sic Peragrat Phoebe.” Round 
a tower above the dial-plate knights on 
horseback revolve in opposite directions 
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INSIDE FACE OF CLOCK ON WELLS 
CATHEDRAL, 


every hour when the clock strikes. This 
is intended to representa tournament. At 
some distance from the clock, and at a 
higher elevation, is seated the curious 
figure of a man, in the costume of King 
Charles I., which vigorously strikes every 
quarter of an hour with its heels against 
a bell, and can also be made to strike the 
number of the hour withahammer. The 
works of the clock have been renewed, 
the original works being preserved in 
the Patent Office of South Kensington 
Museum, to which they were lent some 
time ago for exhibition, and where, by 
the substitution of a few brass wheels for 
the old iron ones, they were set going 
again, and are at the present day still to 
be seen in motion. 

Queen Elizabeth seems to have taken 
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a deep interest in clocks, for we read of 
many curious timepieces which she pos- 
sessed herself, or which she presented to 
towns or to private individuals. Hentz- 
ner, a writer of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
tells us that she had in her Palace of 
Whitehall a piece of clockwork, consisting 
of “an Aethiop riding upon a rhinoceros, 
with four attendants who all make their 
obeisance when it strikes the hour ; these 
are all put into motion by winding up 
the machine.” Queen Elizabeth had in 
her service a clock-maker who received 
an annual fee of £18, and also a clock- 
keeper who received {¢2 13s. 4d. per” 
annum. She presented a clock to Castle 
Rushen in the Isle of Man, which, during 
all these centuries, has kept regular time, 
and which at the present day is still nobly 
doing its duty. 

The good taste and exquisite’ work- 
manship displayed on French clocks have 
never been surpassed. Louis XIV. had 
several curious clocks constructed, all 
designed to minister in some way to his 
inordinate vanity. Burdeau, a famous 
mathematician, knowing the king’s weak- 
ness, constructed a very ingenious clock. 
On it was seated Louis XIV., round him 
stood the electors of the German States, 
and the princes and dukes of Italy. These 
did humble homage to the king, then 
struck the quarters of the hour with their 
canes, while the kings of Europe struck 
the hours, after first doing equally humble 
homage. All went well at first, and 
Burdeau basked in the sunshine of royal 
favour. Unfortunately, when exhibiting 
the clock publicly, he was tempted to 
gratify public taste still more. He so 
arranged the clockwork that the King of 
England, William III, when his turn 
came to bow, should make a very humble 
obeisance to the French king. Swift 
retribution for this act was destined to 
descend upon the head of the unhappy 
clock maker, for as William, thus com- 
pelled, bowed very low indeed, some part 
of the machinery snapped asunder and 
precipitated the proud Louis prostrate 
before the feet of the British king! The 
news of this accident spread far and 
near, and so enraged Louis that poor 
Burdeau was forthwith consigned to the 
Bastille. 
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Lovelace’s clock in the Liverpool 
Museum is one of the most wonderful 
examples of human ingenuity and skill. 
Its maker, Robert Lovelace, laboured for 
thirty-four years on its construction, more 
than half his lifetime, for he died in his 
native town of Exeter, when sixty years 
of age. It is a melancholy thought that 
in spite of all his patience and skill he 


yet died in the direst poverty. The 
clock stands ten feet high, and 
weighs half a ton. It is 


beautifully ornamented with 
Oriental figures, finely exe- 
cuted paintings, and richly 
carved fretwork. The move- 
ments of the clock are given 
at the foot of the old print, 
and are as follows: (1) A 
moving panorama, descriptive 
of Day and Night—Day is 
beautifully represented by 
Apollo in his car drawn by 
four spirited coursers, accom- 
panied by the twelve hours; 
and Diana, in her car drawn 
by stags attended by the 
twelve hours, represents 
Night. (2) Two gilt figures 
in Roman costume, who turn 
their heads and salute with 
their swords as the panorama 
revolves, and also move in the 
same manner while the bells 
are ringing. (3) A perpetual 
almanack, showing the day 
of the month on a semicir- 
cular plate, the index return- 
ing to the first day of every 
month on the close of each 
month, without alteration 
even in leap years, regulated 
only once in 130 years. (4) A 
circle, the index of which 
shows the day of the week 
with its appropriate planet. 
(5) A perpetual almanack, 
showing the days of the 
month weekly and the equa- 
tion of time. (6) A circle 
showing the leap year, the 
index revolving only once in four 
years. (7) A timepiece that strikes the 
hours, and chimes the quarters, on the 
face of which the whole of the twenty- 
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four hours (twelve day and twelve night) 
are shown and regulated. Within this 
circle the sun is seen in his course, with 
the time of rising and setting by an 
horizon receding or advancing as the days 
lengthen or shorten; and under is seen 
the moon, showing her different quarters, 
phases, age, etc. (8) Two female figures, 
one on each side of the dial plate, repre- 
senting Fame and Terpsichore, who move 
in time when the organ plays. (9) A 
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ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK IN WIMBORNE MINSTER, 
DATING FROM FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


movement regulating the clock as a re- 
peater to strike or be silent. (10) Saturn, 
the god of time, who beats in move- 
ment while the organ plays. (11) A 
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circle on the face shows the names of ten 
celebrated ancient tunes played by the 
organ in the interior of the cabinet 
every four hours. (12) A belfry with 
six ringers, who ring a merry peal ad 
libitum. The interior of this part of 
the cabinet is ornamented with beau- 
tiful paiutings, representing some of the 
principal ancient buildings of the city of 
Exeter. (13) Connected with the organ 
there is a bird organ, which plays when 
required. 

In the year 1834 Lovelace’s clock was 
sold by auction for 680 guineas, and in 
1851 it was exhibited at the International 
Exhibition. It was then the property of 
Mr. Brutton, who, after it had been out 
of order for some years, got it put into 
order again by Mr. Frost, of Exeter, and 
it was subsequently acquired for the 
Liverpool Museum. 

Bridges’ monumental clock belonged to 
the same period, and was similar insome 
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ways to Lovelace’s. Very little indeed is 
known of its maker, Henry Bridges. 
Dubois states that he was clock-maker 
in the Court of Charles I., and that this 
great clock was made for the Duke of 
Buckingham. This account of him is 
disputed, however, as second and minute 
hands were not usual at the time of 
Charles I. Judging from the style of 
wig and dress worn by Bridges, it is 
concluded that he lived about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The clock was called “ The Microcosm” 
or “Little World”; it was built in the 
form of a Roman temple. ¢ In the centre of 
the structure stood a marvellous astro- 
nomical clock; above it were three 
painted scenes which changed alternately: 
the first the Muses on Parnassus, as 
shown in the illustration (see Frontis- 
piece), the second a forest with Orpheus 
and wild beasts, the third a sylvan grove 
with birds flying and singing. 


[ R. Oliver, Edinburgh, 


A FLORAL CLOCK. 
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A SOLDIER’S LOVE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


T was on a May morning in the last 

| ten years of the seventeenth 

century that a young man about 

twenty years of age traversed the prin- 

cipal street of Rocheouart, a little 
village near Fécamp, in Normandy. 

The youth, though his features were 
not perhaps regularly handsome, was 
of decidedly prepossessing appearance, 
having the blue eyes and white teeth 
common to the natives of his district, 
while his cheeks, caught by the keen air 
and salt breezes of the Normandy coast, 
were tanned to a colour that suited well 
with his yellow hair—yellow which dis- 
played, nevertheless, a considerable 
dash of a fiercer colour. He was 
dressed plainly but with evident care, 
his pourpoint of dark purple and high 
riding boots showing off to advantage 
a figure well knit and giving promise of 
much strength and activity. A pair of 
keen eyes set rather closely above a 
hawklike nose, and a forehead a little 
more wrinkled than, from the age we 
have assigned to him, would appear 
quite natural, completed a figure which 
most girls would have looked at twice, 
and a wise footpad perhaps would have 
instinctively avoided. 

Passing through the village, the 
respectful salutations of whose inhabi- 
tants he returned courteously, the 
young man, with a firm quick step, 
mounted the heights beyond, from 


which in the distance an old grey castle 
looked out frowningly over the wide 
stretches of sand and rock lying sea- 
wards. 

As, however, he approached the 
grand entrance to this rather ruined but 
still formidable-looking building, it 
might have been observed that the 
youth’s step lost some of its firmness and 
decision, and that his keen eyes, now 
slightly troubled, commenced to turn 
ever oftener behind him, as if he went to 
meet misfortune and, like a_ wise 
general, desired to be assured that a 
way of retreat lay open to him ; or even, 
we blush to say it, as if doubtful 
whether a retrograde movement before 
the battle should commence might not 
be wiser still. 

An old steward met the youth in the 
entrance, while he yet appeared to 
hesitate, and beckoned him forward 
mysteriously. 

“Ah, Master Enguerrand!” he 
murmured, shaking his grey hair sadly, 
and clasping his hands. 

The young man shivered at his tone, 
and again looked back, but the great 
gates of the castle had clanged behind 
him, and he could only catch a glimpse 
of the fair village nestling among the 
trees far below, through the massive 
ironwork. 

He bit his lip and turned to the old 
man. 
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‘“‘ Is he very angry, Louis ?”’ he asked. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Enguerrand !” only 
repeated the aged steward ; “ Ah, mon 
Dieu!” 

Enguerrand made an impatient ges- 
ture, and with an effort drew himself 
up haughtily. 

“I asked you if my uncle—if the 
Marquis—was angry,” he said sternly, 
clasping his fingers together fiercely to 
keep the fact that they were still tremb- 
ling from becoming visible. 

The old man sighed. ‘“ No, Mon- 
sieur Enguerrand,” he murmured. 

“No? No, what?” 

“No, he is not angry.” 

“ Not angry?” 

“No, Monsieur Enguerrand. He 
was angry. He was furious. You 
know what he is when he is furious ! 
Ah! that was bad! Heisnow quiet. 
That is worse!" 

The young man turned pale. “ Yes, 
that is worse, Louis,” he sighed. 

For a moment the two stood silent, 
absorbed in their reflections. Then the 
young man spoke. 

“Can I get out, Louis?” he said, 
in a low tone. 

The old steward started and crossed 
himselt violently. 

“Ah, Master Enguerrand! don’t 
think of it! Mon Dieu! don’t dream 
of it! For your own sake, if not for 
mine! And if I opened those gates 
again to-day it would be the last action 
I should perform upon this earth! But 
for your own sake! The Marquis 
would . . . Ah! I don’t know what 
he would not do! His commands were 
that the gates should be shut the 
moment you entered the castle ; and I 
dare not, mon Dieu! I dare not open 
them again! But be brave, Master 
Enguerrand, be brave! Go to him. 
His hand his heavy, but it will soon be 
over.” 

The young man flushed angrily, 
while at the same moment he almost in- 
voluntarily stepped back a pace towards 
the gate. 

“ You forget yourself, Louis! I am 
no longer a boy,” he said, with heat. 
“ He will not dare to strike me !” 
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“And he, the old Marquis, is no 
longer a man, I verily believe,” mut- 
tered the old man,—*“ but a devil ! and 
if I know him aright he wi// dare to 
strike you.” 

The young man hesitated, giving a 
last look around him; but it was a 
hopeless one. On each side of. him and 
above him, lighted only by narrow loop- 
holes, was a passage cut out of the 
solid grey rock,—behind him frowned 
the great iron gates, made still sterner 
looking by the glimpses of the sunlight 
beyond. He clenched his fists, winked 
with attempted san doll at Louis, and 
walked forward. 

Crossing a magnificent hall where 
once a dozen soldiers kept guard, but 
which was now bare and deserted, 
Enguerrand de Rocheouart entered the 
large dining-room, and, passing to the 
end, tapped nervously at a small door 
hidden in a corner. 

For a moment there came no reply 
from within, but on his tapping a second 
time a voice responded, and Enguer- 
rand entered. 

The apartment in which he now 
found himself was, as regards the usual 
articles of furniture, even barer than 
the hall and dining-room through which 
he had just passed ; for the floor was 
occupied only by an oak table and an 
armchair with armorial bearings on its 
straight high back. Yet the room con- 
tained furniture of another sort, which 
to many minds, even in these unre- 
generate days, might have well compen- 
sated for the absence of a few velvet 
couches and tapestry hangings. It was 
lined from floor to ceiling with rare 
books. Massive volumes on Heraldry, 
treatises on Astrology and Medicine, 
illuminated missals, together with Re- 
storation dramatists and sober Greek 
philosophers, jostled each other in the 
shelves and lay in profusion on the table 
and even on the floor. 

In the midst of this confusion of 
printed words was standing a tall old 
man, who turned slowly to the door as 
Enguerrand entered. 

“Good day, Enguerrand! You 
have returned, then?” he said, in a mild, 
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even voice, as the young man ap- 
proached. 

To a close observer, or to anyone 
who knew him as well as Enguerrand 
did, there was something unnatural in 
the quietness of this greeting ; for the 
old man’s features were formed to ex- 
press admirably the most violent pas- 
sions, and a physiognomist would not 
have given him credit for the self-re- 
straint which that level voice in conjunc- 
tion with his livid face and trembling 
fingers seemed to imply. 

In age the Marquis de St. Brieuc and 
Rocheouart might have been nearer 
seventy than sixty, but there was no sign 
of approaching weakness in his tall 
active figure, save perhaps in its exces- 
sive thinness. In youth he must have 
been extremely handsome, but time had 
exaggerated the family features, the 
beak-like nose and cold deep-set eyes, 
which Enguerrand’s youth and fresh- 
ness made pleasing ; and thirty years 
of poverty and brooding over wrongs 
had robbed them of their beauty and 
left only traces which were likely to 
repel rather than attract. 

Raoul de Rocheouart, thirty years 
before, had been one of the best 
known men in France. Of ancient 
family and irreproachable name, hand- 
some, clever, and with vast possessions, 
the intimate and confidant of Mazarin, 
liked by the Queen-mother and admired 
by Louis XIV., then but a youth, there 
seemed no height to which his ambi- 
tion could further soar. Though all 
envied him, he was popular, and the 
few who did dislike him respected his 
power and reputation too well to 
openly express their hostility. There 
was, however, a canker at the core of 
all this fortune, and by that canker 
Raoul de Rocheouart fell. 

Mazarin, entering unexpectedly the 
Queen’s apartments one morning, found 
Anne of Austria in tears, and Raoul de 
Rocheouart standing confused and for 
once embarrassed. There was an ex- 
planation, halting and hysterical on the 
part of Anne, haughty and sullen on the 
Marquis’s. After that a few months 
witnessed a battle of Titans waged be- 


tween the all-powerful Italian and the 
fiery noble,—a battle which could only 
end in one way. Raoul de Rocheouart 
retired presently to his estates in Brit- 
tany a ruined man—ruined equally in 
reputation and fortune, and embittered 
against both man — and womankind. 
The truth about the quarrel with 
Mazarin did not transpire. The Mar- 
quis’s enemies blamed a nature which, 
like Lucifer’s, was content only to reign 
where he must needs serve,—his friends 
and some enemies of the Queen de- 
clared that the only cause of his dis- 
grace had been Mazarin’s unexpected 
return from Calais; and that a day's 
delay on the part of the Italian might 
have seen himself supplanted. 

However this might be, Raoul was 
silent on the subject, and, indeed, as he 
shut himself up in his castle among his 
diminished retinue and refused to re- 
ceive even his nearest associates, it was 
impossible to spread his version of the 
affair. 

From that time the fiery spirit, whose 
only joy had been action and intrigue, 
whose household and equipage were 
once the envy of the Court, now found 
his solace in study, and a miserly 
guarding of the small remnant of his 
former fortunes. Though his ancient 
reputation and position still kept for 
him the open respect of his neighbours 
and former dependants, he was far 
more feared than loved in the locality 
of Rocheouart ; and the only good ac- 
tion he had been known to perform for 
a score of years was the housing and 
guarding of a nephew of his own, the 
son of a brother who had got himself 
killed in a duel while defending Raoul’s 
conduct at the time of his disgrace. 

The life of Enguerrand under such 
a guardian was not a happy one, and 
while of necessity he profited by the 
courtly experience and savoir vivre 
which his morose life could not entirely 
eradicate from the Marquis’s nature, he 
gained also that knowledge of life and 
affairs, and the premature acuteness, 
which were written rather pronouncedly 
upon his pleasant features. 

Having no companion of his own 
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class, and being by nature gifted with 
a rather warm blood, Enguerrand, 
growing up, sought distraction in the 
neighbouring village, and made friends 
whom the Marquis heard of and ob- 
jected to strongly, and who were the 
cause of frequent quarrels between the 
two—if, indeed, a quarrel can be said 
to be where one upbraids and finishes 
by striking, and the other grumbles and 
is struck. Enguerrand, who had been 
brought up to think that a blow could 
only be washed out in blood (his own 
or another's, it was indifferent, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time) had, like 
every one else who came in contact 
with him, much too holy a fear of the 
old Marquis to retaliate in kind on these 
occasions, and having already thrashed 
most of the male youth of Rocheouart, 
as he had kissed most of the female, he 
had no alternative after an interview 
with the Marquis but to retire to the 
woods and tear his hair frantically for 
twenty-four hours, when he would re- 
turn, driven by hunger, and to all ap- 
pearances penitent, to his home. 

Fortunately —or our hero might have 
died young, or at least become bald- 
headed—the solitary occupations of the 
old Marquis and his dislike for com. 
munion with his fellow-men prevented 
all of Enguerrand’s escapades from 
reaching his ears, and for the rest, the 
affection of the old Lord’s few remain- 
ing retainers—of whom the old steward, 
Louis, and his wife, formed the chief 
part—guarded the youth from many 
dangers. 

Enguerrand, being now almost a man 
in years, and quite so in stature, it had 
been seven or eight months since he had 
taken a vow to receive no more stripes 
without at least returning good coin for 
them. Fate had assisted him through 
most of that time with an assiduity 
which he did not deserve, but two days 
before the present occasion his lucky 
star had deserted him; he had spent 
two days away from home, and as he 
now stood in the well-known study, 
gazing nervously upon the tall thin 
figure which faced him so quietly and 
spoke to him so calmly, he felt that an 


hour pregnant with event had come 
upon him. ; 

For a moment there was silence, 
while Enguerrand’s back against his 
wish began to creep. With an effort 
he drew himself up, and instinctively 
clutched his sword-hilt. 

The old Marquis’s hawk-eye fol- 
lowed the gesture satirically, but he 
made no other sign of having observed 
it. 

He pointed to the one chair in the 
apartment, and Enguerrand sat down 
upon it, surprised and a little relieved, 
in spite of the fact that the light from 
the stained glass window fell full upon 
his flushed face, while the Marquis’s 
harsh features only loomed up indis- 
tinctly from the shade of the huge and 
desolate oak fireplace against which he 
leaned. 

For a second the old man was silent, 
while he appeared to enjoy Enguer- 
rand’s confusion ; then he spoke coldly, 
but still, to his nephew's surprise, 
calmly. 

“Master Enguerrand de Rocheou- 
art,” he commenced, “it is now ap- 
proaching twenty years since I took 
you, an infant and an orphan, from your 
dead father’s arms. For nearly twenty 
years, therefore, for his sake, poor brave 
fool! I have brought you up, nour- 
ished you, and educated you. When | 
tell you that all mankind is hateful to 
me, and I would sooner lavish my affec- 
tions on a toad than on a human being, 
you may understand the position you, a 
callow and ungrateful boy, have held 
in my thoughts. Yet I think I have not 
failed in my duty towards you. You 
are strong, active, and healthy ; there- 
fore you have been well nourished. You 
are clothed even better than myself, 
for I perceive your pourpoint is almost 
new, while mine has been darned here 
and there by the wife of my steward. 
Dom Henriot, our worthy chaplain, 
until he died, instructed you carefully, 
and you can read and write. You know 
the history of your country, and I 
believe you can, thanks to his care, 
speak one or two foreign tongues—we 
will say that you could make yourself 
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understood in England or in Amster- 

dam. You have been instructed in the 

deeds of your ancestors; and, un- 

worthy representative of your ancestors 

that you are, you still need not dis- 

grace them in the exercises of a gentle- 

man. You are a good horseman. I 

believe—though I was not present— 

that you held your own in the tourneys 

last year at Har- 

fleur. For your 

management of the 

rapier I can speak 

with assurance, - for 

I have taught you 

myself, and were 

you not cursed with 

so thick a skull and 

dull a wit, you 

might with that 

weapon have even 

equalled me, whom 

Mazarin called the 

first—but it matters 

not what he called 

me. It suffices that 

physically I have 

brought you up as 

a gentleman should 

be trained; while 

morally, thanks to 

the good father, 

Dom Henriot;, 

whose abominable 

twaddle I could 

never tolerate, you 

at least know which 

road leads to the 

devil. Monsieur 

Enguerrand de 

Rocheouart, you are 

treading that road, 

but you will not jtread it with me.” 
While Enguerrand sat speechless, 

unable to perceive whither all this 

tended, and amazed at hearing such a 

good account of himself (saving the 

last sentence, which his youth enabled 

him to take philosophically enough) 

from lips that were little used to com- 

pliment him, the old nobleman paused, 

wiped his lips upon a tattered lace 

handkerchief, and recrossing his long 

thin legs, resumed his discourse. 


“ Go ! ” 


“No! you will not tread that road 
with me. Though it is possible we may 
meet at the end of the journey, your 
way is different to mine, for meriled dis- 
grace has never fallen upon Raoul de 
Rocheouart.” 

“ Disgrace |" cried the young man, 
turning pale. 

“Disgrace! Not content with de- 

grading yourself by 

associating with 

your inferiors —a 

Rocheouart and 

peasants! Pah !— 

and joining in their 
amusements, you 
left a debt of honour 
unpaid to one of 
these rascals .. .” 

“Sir, it was paid 
within twenty-four 
hours .. .” 

“Who paid it? 
You had to borrow 
the money. That is 
to say you incurred 
a debt of honour 
which you could not 
pay. That it was 
paid rested with 
another — not with 
you,” 

“ T only borrowed 
until the louis you 
gave me yearly be- 
came due and. . .” 

“That you can- 
not see your dis- 
grace matters 
nothing,” continued 
the old man re- 
morselessly. ‘“ At 

least Raoul de Rocheouart and dishonour 
have been and shall be strangers . . .” 

“Dishonour!" repeated Enguer- 
rand, this time becoming livid. 

“Dishonour! How did you spend 
yesterday?" 

Enguerrand, with perspiration stream- 
ing from his forehead, stammered, 
“The féte at Harfleur...I1 was 
there—I went with .. .” 

The Marquis clenched his fist, but 
with an effort retained his calmness. 
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“You went to the féte at Harfleur 
with some ot your low companions .. .” 
“They were the sons ot Monsieur 
de Marny and de Sceaux, gentlemen 
Wc 2 
“Gentlemen whose fathers held my 
grandfather’s stirrups ! No more! You 
entered into a low brawl with these 
young men concerning some wench . .” 
“The daughter of ...the.. 
Louise is . o 
“ Be silent, sir ! 
quarrel blows were struck. 
the man who struck you?” 
“ There were two, sir. They .. .” 
“Answer me—are they alive? 
wounded? what? Enough, they are 
alive and well. And you—where was 
your sword?” 
“| had my sword, but they had none, 
Sie ae: 
“And they thrashed you? ”’ 
Enguerrand sprang from his chair, 
white and trembling. “I could not 
draw on unarmed men! I struck them 
down,” he gasped ; “‘ but we were sepa- 
rated—their friends . . . " he stopped, 


In the course of the 
Where is 


overwhelmed, and wringing his fingers 
convulsively. 

“Enough ! the men who struck you 
are alive and likely to live long if their 
lives depend on the last of the Rocheou- 


arts! What if they had no swords? 
Cannot a de Rocheouart chastise a 
Marny without measuring weapons with 
him? But no more of this! I wish 
to return to my books from which your 
folly has for a moment drawn me. 
There is a purse on the table with a 
dozen louis in it. In the stables you 
will find a horse. You have a sword, 
and though, judging by yesterday, you 
will not be in a hurry to draw it, some 
one may cut your throat for you without 
giving you time to do so. I hope so. 
I have had enough of you. Go!” 

“Gor” 

“Yes, go!” 

Enguerrand stared with wide open 
eyes, from which the emotions aroused 
by the old nobleman’s reproaches had 
hardly vanished. ‘‘ Leave here? Go?” 
he stammered. ‘What? Where? I 
MR. bow 


The tall thin figure stalked forward 
from the fireplace and seized the purse 
from the table. “Go!” he said, fling- 
ing it into Enguerrand’s face, and draw- 
ing his sword. ‘“ Go!” he continued, 
seizing his nephew’s plumed hat and 
causing it to follow the purse. 

As he stepped forward, Enguerrand 
instinctively drew back, without how- 
ever, losing his sense of proportion suffi- 
ciently to neglect picking up the purse 
(which contained more money than he 
had ever before possessed ) and the hat 
(which was a new one). At the door he 
attempted to linger, but the flashing 
rapier of his uncle, and the fear which 
twenty years of guardianship had in- 
stilled, overcame the impulse, and he 
turned and walked through the dining 
hall. 

As the study door slammed behind 
him, Enguerrand stood for a moment 
in thought. Then, putting the purse 
in his pocket and the hat on his head, 
he cast a last glance around the hall 
and made his way to the stables. 

This building, which had formerly 
housed a hundred chargers, was now 
distinctly out of proportion with its 
present necessities, seeing that there 
were but three hacks nibbling at their 
feed when Enguerrand entered and 
glanced about him. 

After a pause our hero walked to an 
end stall where a fine upstanding bay 
was tethered, while a boy groomed it 
down. 

‘““Saddle me Dunois, Bertrand,’ he 
said to the youth quietly. 

The boy started and then grinned. 
“Why, Master Enguerrand,” he said, 
‘you know the old Marquis would kill 
both you and me, yes skin us alive if any 
one but he mounted Dunois ! What are 
you thinking of ?,.” 

Enguerrand walked up to him calmly 
and took him by the ear, though the 
youth was indeed almost a man in 
stature. ‘ Bertrand,”’ he said quietly, 
and wringing the ear that seemed to 
writhe under his firm fingers, “ since 
when have we been so stupid as to ques- 
tion the commands of a Rocheouart?” 
And with a hearty kick which sent his 
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victim sprawling forward, and nearly 
tore out his ear, he strode over his 
prostrate body and proceeded to saddle 
Dunois. 

The boy rose and fled, terrified as 
much by Enguerrand’s daring in touch- 
ing the old Marquis’s favourite horse as 
by his unaccustomed dignity. And, in- 
deed, even the latter himself felt his 
pulses beat high, as, throwing the bridle 
over the handsome beast’s head, he led 
it from the stable. 

An hour before Enguerrand would 
as soon have thought of pulling the 
Marquis’s ear as of touching Dunois, but 
an hour had brought many changes. 
Besides, his uncle had told him to go to 
the stable and take a horse. He had 
taken one. That it was the best horse 
there was a foregone conclusion, given 
Enguerrand’s nature. 

As our hero rode round from the 
stables to the lower gates, under the 
walls of the old castle, which he seemed 
to be leaving for ever, he glanced _ in- 
voluntarily up at the windows of the 
study in which so many terrible inter- 
views had taken place—interviews quite 
eclipsed by this last and more terrible 
one which had left bleeding wounds on 
Enguerrand’s pride, instead of, as usual, 
on his back. For one second he trem- 
bled, as his glance met the cold fierce 
eye of his uncle, and then spurring 
Dunois, while still keeping a short rein, 
he curvetted lightly past him. 

Not a sign or a movement of the livid 
features showed that the Marquis felt 
this sudden parting with his nephew and 
his favourite horse, and his eye still 
followed Enguerrand coldly and calmly 
as he disappeared from view. 


II. 


THINGS MIGHT ALWAYS EASILY BE 
WORSE. 


S Enguerrand de Rocheouart, rid- 
ing through the gates at the 
rear of the castle, returned the 

tearfully waved farewells of the aged 
steward and his wife, and passed finally 
from the precincts of the building 
which had so long been a home for him, 
of however harsh a kind, he felt his 
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heart beat heavily, and flinging his reins 
on the neck of the good Dunois, whose 
wish to curvet had died away as his new 
master’s spirits faded, he gave himself 
up to anxious cogitation. 

Yet in spite of his dejection his 
thoughts were not all sad, and the in- 
fluence of his youth and eager nature, 
combined with the bright sunshine of 
a Normandy May day, soon served to 
sustain his courage and give him 
strength to look his situation in the 
face. 

“* Let me see,”’ he cogitated, pulling 
out the purse which the Marquis had 
flung at his not unwilling head, and 
counting its contents. “ My position is 
sad truly. I am an orphan and home- 
less, but then I have been an orphan for 
twenty years, and for the home—well, 
men have lost better ones and still sur- 
vived. My honour has been called into 
question, but, as I think, unjustly so ; 
for the debt of honour to Marny was 
paid, and if Louis did lend me the 
money to pay it with, have I not paid 
Louis since? Therefore I have not 
alone paid one debt of honour, but two. 
Thirdly, my courage has been doubted. 
Why? Because I would not draw a 
sword on an unarmed man, or rather 
two men, but sacrificed an assured vic- 
tory for an uncertain one by taking 
courteously to my opponents’ own wea- 
pons. It is true I knew Henri and 
Marny's force pretty well. Henri will 
look askew, and Marny rub himself 
when I am already far from here, I fear. 
And for Louise (here he heaved a sigh) . 
Goodbye, Louise! Yes, you did not 
treat me well, so good-bye, Louise ! 
Nevertheless (here he stopped, and, 
frowning, looked back long at the old 
castle lying now above him), had any 
man but my uncle spoken to me thus of 
dishonour and disgrace . but 
better men than I have feared him, and 
he is my uncle. Well, well, now for 
the other side ! 

“Here are a dozen louis — more 
money than I have had in almost as 
many years; more, I believe, than I 
ever imagined there was in the world. 
Here is a horse that I have longed to 


c 
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mount since he was a foal almost, a 
saddle, a bridle, and pistols! Mon 
Dieu ! pistols! Here is a rapier which 
I will draw ; oh, yes! I will draw it, 
uncle, when necessity arises! For the 
rest, I am young, a trifle too young, 
perhaps, but I look older than I am, and 
1 am strong (ask Marny else !). I am 
not handsome (Oh, Louise, I am not 
handsome !), but I am good-looking, 
and I have enterprise and brains to back 
my looks. I feelit. Iam sureof it. 

““ Now where to take these goods of 
mine to market? Trust to chance? But 
am I lucky? I am too young to know. 
Pah! There is only one place where 
I shall fetch my price—the Court ! 
Louis likes young men with brains and 
looks. Then, too, it is my rightful 
place. My ancestors have been ever 
welcome there ... but my_ uncle’s 
disgrace? Bah! Mazarin is thirty 
years dead! True, I am poor, and thus 
not precisely fitted to shine at Court, 
but Louis is rich and he needs soldiers. 
Ah! had I but been with Luxembourg 
at Fleurus or Catinat at Nice! but 
Louis wins a victory each week.” 

Our hero was continuing to build 
castles in the air, and had already half- 
laughingly reached a high position in 
Louis’ armies, when his shrewd natural 
sense made him cease his day dreaming 
and descend to earth again. 

There was to-day to be thought of 
first, and more particularly to-night, 
and though the morning was not yet 
far advanced Enguerrand had no desire 
to linger in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rocheouart where he was too 
well known to avoid much idle curiosity 
and even questioning. He pulled up 
Dunois upon an eminence whence he 
could look down on the surrounding 
country and deliberate his route. 

‘“Dunois would carry me with ease 
ten leagues to-day,” he said, “ and Ray- 
mont is nine leagues and a half on the 
road to Paris. But then my uncle goes 
once a year to Raymont to his Notary, 
and Dunois might be recognised. The 
good beast would carry me at a pinch to 
Roqueval, I know, but that is twenty 
leagues, and I must save my horse, for 


I know not where to obtain another. 
St. Brie is ten leagues, too, but that 
would take me from my road. How- 
ever, what matters it? I have no press- 
ing appointment at Court as yet, and 
life is long and roads are short at 
twenty. Va! for St. Brie! En avant ! 


Dunois, and bear me well.” 


III. 
THE SCOTTISH GENTLEMAN. 
HE second day of his journey saw 
7 Enguerrand de _  Rocheouart 
well] on his goad to Paris. He 
had spent the night in an indifferent 
hotel at St. Brie, and had set out early 
the following morning, driven from his 
bed as much by inhabitants which 
pleaded a prior claim to its possession 
as his own excitement and his desire 
to leave Rocheouart for the present far 
behind him. 

Mentally reviewing the reception he 
considered he should meet with at 
Louis’ Court, and ever and anon count- 
ing over the money in his uncle’s purse, 
he had been for the greater part of the 
morning making his way at no snail's 
pace along those sweet Normandy danes 
we all know so well, and which | dare 
say are not much changed since the 
times our hero was concerned with. 

The lively thoughts engendered by 
his present circumstances, and the 
pleasure of feeling beneath him so good 
a horse as Dunois, whose paces the pre- 
ceding day had enabled him to appre- 
ciate, kept him from taking much heed 
of the flying miles ; and it was not until 
four or five hours had passed that the 
dampness of the good bay’s shoulder 
and neck warned him that a horseman’s 
first care should be his horse. 

Realising this fact, he pulled the 
still willing steed into a walk, and sur- 
veyed his surroundings. 

The scene was a fair one, and a man 
of Enguerrand’s nature might be ex- 
cused for thinking that he could easily 
be worse off than with a full purse, and 
a good nag under him, on a fine May 
morning in such a country. 

Behind him the landscape consisted 
of slightly rolling downs, well culti- 
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vated and dotted with nestling farm- 
houses. On right and left of him 
stretched the hedges bordering the 
narrow road he had entered, and 
covered with May blossom, about which 
a myriad bees and other insects buzzed 
in ecstasy ; hedges so high and thick 
and overgrown, that he seemed to be 
riding through an avenue of blossom. 
In front, where his furthest view ter- 
minated, the lane by an illusion of sight 
appeared to end in a wood of chestnuts 
and birch, newly dressed in green. 

The sun shone brightly, for it was 
nearly mid-day, and glinted so queerly 
on a little patch of grass bordering the 
woodland, that Enguerrand shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and rose in his 
stirrups to obtain a closer view. 

A dark speck, showing black against 
the green of the turf, was darting hither 
and thither, accompanied, as it seemed, 
by other specks, bright and shining. 

It was these last that the sun caught 
on and caused to sparkle like newly 
trapped sprats in a net. Dunois, who, 


with the reins upon his neck was saun- 
tering along, surveyed this phenomenon 
with interest, and pricked up his ears as 


they approached the woodland; and 
Enguerrand, suddenly aware of the 
meaning of the sight, gave an exclama- 
tion, and, striking his spurs into the 
willing beast’s flanks, galloped off. 
“Come, Dunois, good horse,” he cried : 
“IT believe we are wanted over there, 
you and I.” 

He spoke the truth. For, if as a 
wandering knight he was bound to suc- 
cour those in distress, his help was in- 
deed needed on that woodland green in 
front, where a solitary cavalier was en- 
gaged in defending himself against four 
men clad in steel cuirasses, who were 
already pressing him closely, in spite of 
what seemed to Enguerrand an almost 
superhuman coolness and agility. 

Dunois sped swiftly towards the 
scene, with his neck stretched out and 
his quarters gathered under him at 
every stride ; yet while he had still a 
hundred yards to cover Enguerrand 
gave acry of rage. The single cavalier 
was down upon the turf with three of 
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his antagonists on top of him. 
fourth lay dead a few feet off. 

The fact that the prostrate man still 
kept the three remaining steel cuirasses 
exceedingly busy, gave Enguerrand the 
opportunity to spring from Dunois and 
join the fray unobserved—a chance-he 
made the most of by crying “ de Roch- 
eouart to the rescue | "’ and sticking his 
sword into a broad expanse ot yellow 
leather which circumstances chanced to 
expose to view. 

At this onslaught the aspect of the 
struggle changed as if by magic. The 
wearer of the leathern breeches, without 
even glancing behind him, clapped his 
hand to his wound and fled, not, how- 
ever, without stooping to pick some ob- 
ject from the ground as he flew. The 
second man turned and attacked En- 
guerrand with fury ; while the prostrate 
cavalier, rising with the third steel-clad 
warrior still clinging to him, stabbed 
him even through the steel he wore, 
and fell again, but this time on top. 

Meanwhile, the sword which had 
been trained by Mazarin’s old friend 
was making sad work of its opponent ; 
and a few moments saw the last remain- 
ing cuirass stretched on the ground, to 
lament the soul which it could not re- 
tain in its circumference. 

Enguerrand, taking rather a wide 
detour round this the first man he had 
killed, hastened to the side of the 
cavalier he had so opportunely aided. 
He was sitting up now, pale and breath- 
less, but he smiled as de Rocheouart 
approached, and spoke a word or two. 

“You were almost in time,” he said, 
in good French, but with a foreign ac- 
cent. “ That you were not quite so 
makes me believe in Fate at last. 
Thank you!” 

Enguerrand bowed, and was about to 
inquire the meaning of this speech 
which, under the circumstances, seemed 
rather enigmatical, when suddenly he 
clapped his hand to his head. “ My 
hat |!" he cried, and ran hastily back to 
the spot where he had left his late 
adversary. 

Alas ! his beautiful new hat lay on 
the ground, its feathers bedabbled with 
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blood and trampled into the grass. 
Looking at it sadly, he replaced it on his 
head, and returned to the stranger. 

“May I ask the name of the young 
man who has so gallantly come to my 
rescue?” asked the latter as Enguer- 
rand drew near. “I fancy I heard you 
cry ‘de Roche .. .’” To his sur- 
prise Enguerrand did not appear to hear 
the question. He was feeling wildly in 
the bosom of his pourpoint with one 
hand, while he tore his hair with the 
other. 

“My purse |" he cried, but this time 
the cry was a roar of anger. ™ Ah! 
now I remember! That thrice-cursed 
thief as he ran from me stooped to pick 
something from the ground. It was 
—it must have been—my purse! But 
he shall not escape me |” and he turned 
quickly to where Dunois stood nibbling 
the grass, undisturbed by the late clash- 
ing of steel. 

The stranger, staring amazed at the 
parsimony of this youth who had just 
now fought with so much fury, gave a 
groan at seeing himself deserted, and 
Enguerrand, turning back again, hesi- 
tated. 

“Ah, sir! don’t leave me 
moaned the stranger ; and with a last 
piteous glance in the direction of the 
fast disappearing steel cuirass, de Roch- 
eouart returned and faced him. 

“What do you want?” 
sternly. 

“I was wondering how it could be 
that so gallant: a gentleman should 
place the loss of a few crowns against 
the life of the man he had just fought 
for so nobly,” said the stranger, a hand- 
some man of forty years or so, with an 
air of high breeding. 

Enguerrand sat down, and, resting 
his chin on his knees, glared sternly at 
the ground. “ It was all I had,”’ he said. 

“Is that it!" returned the stranger, 
with a laugh. “ Then it seems to me 
that out of all of us here, yonder flying 
assassin has had the best of the battle. 
He has saved his skin and carried off 
the spoils, while his companions are 
dead,-I am dying, and you—you are 
ruined |" 


,* 
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you?” 

For answer the stranger opened the 
breast of his doublet and disclosed such 
a wound as made Enguerrand shudder. 
He pointed to the three corpses 
stretched in quaint postures on the 
ground. “ Those men are dead,” he 
said quietly, “ but to all intents and 
purposes I am as dead as they. But 
come nearer. I have five or ten minutes 
left. Let us talk.” 

Struck with pity for the situation of 
this brave man, and admiration for the 
calmness which put his own emotions to 
shame, de Rocheouart approached and 
resting the stranger’s head on his lap, 
inquired if there were aught he could do 
to relieve his wound. 

The wounded man shook his head 
decisively. ‘‘ Nothing! Consider me 
as a dying man. But listen, there is 
much you ca# do for me. You are 
noble?” 

“T am a de Rocheouart.” 

“It is well. You are brave, for I 
have seen you fight. You are cautious 
—your anxiety for your purse and hat 
shows that. You are a gentleman, and 
you are poor—for you say that robber 
has ruined you. Peste! you are pre- 
cisely the man to serve me.” 

“ T serve no one.” 

“No one?” 

“No one, save my King.” 

“Ah! you serve your King!” 

“T hope to do so. I have not yet 
been to Court. I am on my way 
thither.” 

“Ah! you are on your way to Court. 
But you will not make a great figure at 
Louis’ Court, my young friend, if the 
loss of your purse, however full it may 
have been, serves to ruin you. Unless, 
indeed, you have friends or relatives 
there?” 

“ I have no friends or relatives there, 
sir, although my ancestors . . .” 

The wounded man brushed the words 
aside. “You need money—lI can give 
it you. You wish to go to Court—I 
can send you there, with a recommenda- 
tion even better than the name of your 
ancestors, the recommendation of a 
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service performed. You wish to serve 
your King—I can oblige you in that too. 
Feel in the bosom of my doublet. 
Don’t shrink from the blood—though 
it is not that of a Frenchman it is as pure 
as your own. What do you feel? a 
purse? It is heavier than that you have 
lost? It contains a hundred louis. 
Take off my hat—I shall not need it 
again. ‘The feathers are not so gay as 
yours, but they are fastened with a dia- 
mond that Louis himself, your own 
King, gave me, and for which I have re- 
fused five hundred pistoles. Now cut 
the buttons from my doublet.” 

“Cut the buttons from your 
doublet?” 

“Yes, cut them off.” 

“ But, sir, I cannot .. . 

“Be silent. It is for your King’s 
service. I like your face sufficiently to 
trust you, young man ; and if I did not, 
needs must when the devil drives us. 
Take the buttons. They are gold. 
Listen ! You will now make for Calais 
atonce. At the first inn you rest at, sew 
those buttons on your pourpoint. They 


contain letters—letters in cipher.” 

“ T should not read them.” 

“I think you would not—though the 
fate of a kingdom depends on them. 


If you betray me I will . . . but what 
avails it to threaten when I am power- 
less ! You cannot—you dare not —be- 
tray a dying man, and one who has 
placed fortune in your way.” 

“Be satisfied! I shall not betray 
you. But this purse—this diamond—I 
caimet . 2. 

“Put aside your scruples, which are 
those of a youth, and which, indeed, you 
would not have were you returning from 
Court instead of going thither. Think 
you those I leave behind me will starve 
for want of a few paltry ducats and a 
diamond which they do not even know 
I possess? Pardieu! your pride need 
not shrink to take from a dying man a 
gift that the first peasant who chanced 
to pass might rob him of. Besides, 
was I not the cause of your original 
loss?” 

This reasoning seemed as good as it 
was possible for reasoning to be to En- 


guerrand, who felt his bowels already 
yearning towards this fat purse with its 
gold louis, and this hat with its glitter- 
ing clasp. He pocketed the purse and 
placed the hat on his brow; and the 
wounded man, with a sign of approba- 
tion, resumed his discourse, though his 
voice, in spite of his calm fortitude, 
occasionally faltered. 

“ At Calais. you will go to the Hotel 
called Ze Brave Ecossais-and stay one 
night. In the morning, unless you have 
been inquired for under the name of 
Dundas, you will tell the host that you 
are prepared to sail. He will conduct 
you to the house of a sea-captain, whose 
boat will land you in England.” 

“In England |” 

“Yes, England. Then . . but 
you do not by chance speak English; 
monsieur?”’ 

“ Yes, I have learned English.” 

“It is indeed Fate,”” murmured the 
wounded man. “ For though I could 
have landed you in England, after that 
it would have been difficult. Perhaps, 
even as it is, your nationality will make 
you suspected, but we are at least one 
step in advance. You will be’ put 
ashore, Monsieur, under cover of night, 
on the coast of Kent, near Dungeness. 
The captain will not accompany you, 
but he will direct yoft to a neighbour: 
ing farmhouse where you will obtain 
horses, and proceed direct to London to 
the dwelling of Richard, Viscount Pres- 
ton. To him, and only to him, you will 
deliver these buttons, and’ say these 
three words, ‘ The hour approaches.’ ”’ 

“The hour approaches?” 

“Good! They form part of a sen- 
tence which is the key to the ciphers you 
bear. The end of the sentence; together 
with buttons containing the duplicate of 
your message, goes by another mes- 
senger, whom Heaven grant has not 
chanced to meet my fate! He shéuld 
reach Calais when you do. You may 
meet him. His name is Cameron. 
When you have delivered the buttons 
to Preston, take this packet” (he pro- 
duced a small packet from his doublet); 
“it contains merely the request tor an 
answer to a previous despatch — to 
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Thomas Wharton, the son of Lord 
Philip Wharton. Any English citizen 
will direct you to him. Receive his 
reply, and return to Kent. The people 
at the farmhouse will keep you safely 
until the Calais captain can come for 
you. It all is well with you by that 
time, you will have, perhaps, been the 
means of deciding the fate of a nation 
—certainly of a kingdom. Tell me, do 
you hate the English?” 

“IT neither love them nor hate them. 
I do not know them ; but I would will- 
ingly fight against them.” 

“Let me advise you at least not to 
challenge Thomas Wharton—French or 
English, he has never met his match ! 
But you would willingly fight the 
English? Why?” 

“Sir, if they fight like you, the 
only Englishman I have met, they 
should make good enemies.” . 

“ Thanks, young sir, and add to that 
that at Louis’ Court lives exiled a son 
of the Stuarts whom Louis allows to 
quarter on his shield the Lilies of 
France with the Lions of England, and 
an exiled queen to whom your King 
gave the seat of honour at St. Cyr while 
he himself stood upon her right hand. 
A people that could exile those whom 
Louis XIV. so loves to honour, to be 
ruled over by a Dutchman, himself 
an enemy of your race, cannot be your 
friends.” 

“ But you are English?” 

“Tam a Scottish noble—but, thank 
Heaven ! there are thousands of honest 
hearts in England itself that think with 
me. Young man, your nature is too 
noble, the sympathies of your race too 
strong, for you not to help to forward 
our plans, moreover, when by doing so 
you serve your King.” 

“* James Stuart is not my King.” 

“ But Louis XIV. is—and the success 
of your mission will place you high in 
his esteem. I will be frank with 
5-5 a 
“ T ask for no confidence.” 

“It matters not. I must trust you. 


Two messengers left St. Germain a 
week ago for England—one Fuller and 
a youth named Crone. 


After Fuller's 
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departure we had information which 
foretold his treachery, and his com- 
panion Crone will be helpless in that 
emergency. The letters you bear are 
an attempted counteragent to this ex- 
pected treachery. Accomplish but your 
journey in safety, and, Fate helping us, 
Louis will still be master of England, 
and we shall seat James II. again upon 
his throne. Will you go? Montgo- 
mery’s receipt for the buttons, and 
Wharton’s reply, will be your creden- 
tials at Louis’ Court when you return.” 

“I will go,” said Egguerrand, after 
a moment’s thought. 

“The wishes of a dying man speed 
your journey,” gasped the Scottish 
noble. ‘“ Be brave, but be cautious— 
beware of new acquaintances—beware 
of strangers—treat each man as your 
enemy—and if you are attacked, may 
you be more fortunate than I. Speed, 
youth,speed! Leaveme ...I... 
I die! Long live King James the 
Second!” And the unfortunate gentle- 
man, who had seemed till now to force 
his soul to keep its habitation so long 
against its wish, rolled from Enguer- 
rand’s arms dead on to the ground. 

* * * * 

In another moment the sun shone 
down only upon a fourth corpse resting 
by its three companions, and Enguer- 
rand, terror-stricken at the scene, spurr- 
ing furiously towards Calais. 


IV. 


BEFORE ONE RUNS AFTER A MAN ONE 
SHOULD MAKE CERTAIN THAT ONE 
REALLY DESIRES TO CATCH HIM. 

HEN he had covered about three 
leagues at a furious pace, and 

Dunois’ hide was reeking with 

sweat and flecked with foam, Enguer- 
rand’s natural firmness began to return 
to him. “ It was horrible,”’ he said to 
himself, “to see a gentleman so noble 
and brave die thus, almost while he yet 
spoke to me of glory and rewards. But 
then he met his death so calmly, and 
cried ‘God save King James’ so gal- 
lantly, that J, who hope some day to 
meet my own end thus, with my King's 
name on my lips, should be thankful 
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that he set me so good an example— 
Pardieu! an example I might have 
waited for long at Rocheouart. 

“Then it was frightful indeed,” he 
continued, “to find oneself thus sud- 
denly alone with those dead men, one 
ot whom I had slain myself—but, 
alas | it is evident that in this world one 
must make corpses or be oneself killed ; 
and at twenty the choice is easy to 
make, especially when one possesses a 
purse of a hundred louis and a diamond 
of five hundred pistoles.” 

At the thought of this purse and this 
diamond which had so miraculously re- 
placed the dozen louis he had lost, and 
the hat which he had spoiled, Enguer- 
rand, overcome with rapture, dismoun- 
ted from Dunois, and seating himself by 
the roadside, commenced to examine them. 

The purse was made of the finest and 
most exquisitely finished gold rings, and 
bore a crest surmounted by a coronet. 
It felt plump and heavy in Enguerrand’s 
hands, and contained a couple of louis 
over and above the hundred specified, 
an error of statement on the part of the 
dead stranger which Enguerrand will- 
ingly excused. As to the diamond, with 
a forethought exceeding his years, fie 
cut this from the hat with his dagger, 
and after amusing. himself with flashing 
it in the rays of the sun for a while, he 
fastened it carefully in the breast of his 
pourpoint, and tied the purse with a 
strip of leather firmly round his waist 
inside his shirt. 

“It is true,” he soliloquised, “ that 
judging by my short experience of the 
world outside Rocheouart, I might to- 
morrow fall in with some gentleman 
who would turn this diamond into a 
ruby of a thousand louis and the purse 
into one containing five hundred ; but 
it is also true that I might lose that 
which I have already by exposing it too 
carelessly. Grain by grain the hen fills 
her crop. Thank Heaven, I am not 
covetous ! And now to make my way 
to Calais, though what part of the 
country I am in I know not. However, 
I will ride more soberly till evening, 
and at my first resting-place will make 
inquiries as to my way ; for I have now, 


it seems, a part to perform in the 
world.” 

So saying, he mounted Dunois and 
resumed his journey. 

Towards evening he reached a small 
village where, however, a_ rather 
superior looking imn displayed its ° 
newly-gilt sign ot the Z7oison d’Or, and 
attempted by its brightly lighted .win- 
dows and general air of “ bien-étre” 
to attract the passing traveller. 

Enguerrand who, excited by his ad- 
venture and his unexpected wealth, had 
eaten nothing since he left St. Brie a | 
dozen hours before, felt little inclination 
to resist the attractions of this friendly 
hostelry, and, dismounting, he handed 
Dunois over to a stable boy who ran to 
meet him, and entered the inn. 

The host and hostess, new arrivals, 
who in buying the inn had made a bad 
bargain, but who, with the courage of 
despair, had run into debt in the attempt 
to attract from outside the custom which 
they had discovered did not exist in the 
neighbourhood, began to fancy the tree 
of their enterprise already bearing 
golden fruit when they noticed the 
arrival of such a gallant young stranger 
on so noble a horse. 

“ He is too young to quarrel with the 
reckoning,” thought the host, rubbing 
his hands. 

“He is too handsome to be a bad 
customer,” soliloquised his plump bet- 
ter-half, adding in a whisper to her 
mate, “ May he clip the wings of that 
bantam in the best room, whom nothing 
can satisfy, not even my best eggs and 
butter.” 

“ Nor my finest wine—the best within 
thirty leagues,” said the host. And 
they hurried forward to welcome En- 
guerrand, conducting him to his room, 
while regretting that a gentleman tra- 
velling with speed to Calais had already 
possession of the only better one, and 
preparing for him a dinner which they 
assured him would be a meal such as he 
could not obtain even in Paris itself, 
unless indeed in that city fowls went 
about already larded and stuffed with 
truffles, and Normandy eggs and butter 
grew fresher than in Normandy itself. 











Enguerrand de Rocheouart’s first 
consideration was to dispatch this din- 
ner, together with a bottle of Burgundy 
—his second to recall the host's mention 
of a guest who had been before him 
in the matter of the best room. 

A traveller who was making speed 
for Calais might well be the companion 
of the Scottish gentleman whom he had 
been warned he might meet; and de 
Rocheouart inquired of his host if his 
tellow-guest’s name might chance to be 
Cameron. 

“ Alas, monsieur, I do not know the 
gentleman’s name,"’ returned that 
worthy, “and cap de Bions! I 
would not care to ask him unless he 
commenced the conversation, for with 
all his mild voice and simple face, a 
more cantankerous little spitfire . . . 
Coming, sir, coming! There, he calls 
for his horse! He is coming down the 
staircase. He is going out,” and mine 
host hastened off. 

Enguerrand had just time to hurry to 
the window and see a short, stout young 
man mount his horse and ride off, ere 
his host returned. 

“ He is gone?” asked Enguerrand. 

“Gone, monsieur? A_ thousand 
devils take him, no! {[ would he had 
gone! For, in spite of his gold, which 
is as good as another's, a poor inn- 
keeper who thinks blood excellent in- 
side one’s skin, but a poor thing out, 
might be excused for wishing himself 
rid of a guest whose sole care seems to 
be to set all by the ears. Even now 
he is off on some affair, I warrant you, 
the consequence of a brawl this morn- 
ing with a wealthy gentleman of the 
neighbourhood.” 

“This cannot be my man,” thought 
Enguerrand, “or he would be more 
discreet when on important business.” 
And dismissing the affair from his mind; 
he strolled out to pass the time till he 
could seek his couch. 

On his return the desire came to 
him to see how Dunois was faring, and 
he made his way to the stables, where 
he found that brave animal engaged 
in munching his supper, and well looked 
after by the stable boy. 
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Coming out, he collided violently 
with another man who was hurrying in, 
and who made use of an impolite ex- 
pression as he staggered back from the 
collision. The stable was dark, as 
évening was drawing on, and Enguer- 
rand caught little more than a glimpse 
ot the discourteous newcomer making 
his way to a stall where a still blowing 
horse stood rubbing his head against the 
manger in a vain attempt to dry its ears. 
This brief glimpse, however, seemed to 
Enguerrand to disclose the person of 
the traveller to Calais, and he waited 
in the doorway while the cavalier untied 
the bridle and turned again to the door. 

When one has been sworn at by a 
man who is himself in fault, one either 
retires grumbling, or demands an ex- 
planation, according as one’s disposi- 
tion is pacific or bellicose; and it 
could not therefore have surprised the 
stranger to find Enguerrand planted 
in the doorway of the stable when he led 
his horse from the stall. 

As it chanced, however, in this case, 
Enguerrand’s intentions were neither 
peaceful nor warlike. His thoughts 
were for the moment far from dwelling 
on the discourtesy he had received. For 
he had heard the stranger address his 
steed by the name of Bothwell; and 
that name, as Enguerrand knew, was 
Scotch. The conjunction of a cavalier 
possessing a horse with a Scottish name, 
and travelling with speed to Calais, 
seemed more than a coincidence ; and 
he waited to address the man, whom he 
felt could be no other than his fellow 
messenger on King James’ business. 

The stranger, however, to all appear- 
ances in a violent hurry, took not the 
slightest notice of the obstacle in his 
path, and mounting his horse while still 
in the stable, ducked his head to avoid 
the lintel of the door, and hurried out, 
causing Enguerrand to squeeze himself 
flatter than any pancake or be crushed 
between the wall and the rider’s knee. 

The blood of the de Rocheouarts rose 
at this second insult, and Enguerrand 
turned and shouted after the cavalier. 
But this latter, instead of replying to 
the indignant voice which followed him, 
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The stranger opened the breast of his doublet and disclosed such 
a wound as made Enguerrand shudder. 
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put spurs to his horse and galloped 
off . 

“ This gentleman runs away after in- 
sulting me twice,” said Enguerrand. 
“Can this gentleman by chance be 
afraid? In any case it is quite evident 
that he wishes to run away from me ; 
therefore I must run after him to dis- 
cover why he wishes to run away from 
me.”’ So saying, he hurriedly took up 
his saddle and flung it upon Dunois’ 
back, bridled him, and darted out in 
pursuit. 

Although the days were at that time 
of year commencing to lengthen, the 
dusk was already drawing on, and En- 
guerrand foresaw that even Dunois’ best 
speed would be needed if he did not 
wish to lose sight of his flying quarry ; 
and he urged his brave horse to the 
quickest stride. For a mile the steed 


with the Scottish name seemed to hold 
the advantage it had at first possessed ; 
but in the second mile Dunois began to 
gain perceptibly. 

The unknown had taken a path which 


led aside from the main road, and, after 
a time, Enguerrand could see in front 
of them the dark shadows of a thick 
wood or plantation. Fearful of missing 
his way among the trees beneath which 
the shades of night were already fast 
gathering, Enguerrand spurred Dunois 
fiercely and again cried out to the un- 
known to stop. The latter, however, 
making a gesture which might mean 
anything, and whose purport Enguer- 
rand was unable to seize, continued his 
furious career, and plunged into the 
forest. Enguerrand, but a few yards 
behind him, followed. 

The road here, enclosed by branches 
which had overgrown it on every side, 
became dangerous for a high rate of 
speed, and Enguerrand was already 
congratulating himself upon the success 
of his pursuit, when Dunois, putting his 
foot into a hole, or catching it on a 
stump, fell headlong. 

Enguerrand was up in a moment, 
but Dunois rose more slowly, and when 
he did rise he limped badly. The 
young Breton glanced from his lame 
steed to the triumphantly disappearing 


figure on in front, and was already re- 
cognising the folly of pursuing on two 
legs a thing that ran on four, whena 
crash told him that the pursued had 
also met the fate of the pursuer. He 
darted forward, only to see that the 
stranger had deserted his horse and 
was continuing his journey with almost 
equal speed on foot. 

The sight revived Enguerrand. 
“ This is a game at which I should 
win,” he thought, “ seeing that for five 
years no one in Rocheouart has been 
able to compete with mt.in speed of 
foot.” 

The figure on in front was short and 
stout, and Enguerrand continued to run 
half carelessly for a time, before he 
became aware how fast the little round 
legs were in reality taking their posses- 
sor. He was obliged speedily to put 
on his best pace, and even then only 
drew nearer by slow degrees to this 
runner, who resembled nothing so much 
as a dumpling endowed with wings. 

However, in a long race length of 
stride must tell, and at last the short 
man stopped. When Enguerrand ar- 
rived breathless and enraged, he found 
to his surprise that, oblivious of his 
presence, the short man was stooping 
over the turf, and searching eagerly for 
some object. This he at length seemed 
to discover and place in his breast. 
Then he turned suddenly to Enguer- 
rand. ‘Now, monsieur,” he gaid 
quietly, “I am at your service. ‘Why 
did you follow me?” 

Enguerrand smiled grimly. ‘ Why 
did you run away from me? ” he said. 

“Monsieur, if I ran it was because 
I was in a hurry ; but let us understand 
one another. For argument’s sake say 
I ran away from you. Would not that 
seem to imply that I wished to avoid 
you?” 

“ Pardieu ! that is why I ran after 
you.” 

The unknown gave a start, and ap- 
proached a step or two. 

“‘ Pardon, monsieur,” he said sweetly, 
“you say that you saw I wished to avoid 
you, and so you ran after me?” 

“You have explained the circum- 
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stances of the case with exquisite clear- 
ness, monsieur. Add to that the fact 
that you have already twice insulted 
Oe er 

“I? I insulted you? Why, mon- 
sieur, I do not remember even to have 
seen you before!” 

Enguerrand drew his sword furi- 
ously. ‘Oh, this is too much!” he 
cried. “ You tread on my toes with 
your clumsy feet ! you crush me against 
the stable door with your great fat 
knee, and then you tell me you do not 
remember to have seen before the man 
whom you have thus doubly and trebly 
insulted ! Draw, monsieur, draw!” 

“Monsieur,” said the unknown 
quietly, “if I do not kill you—and I 
will try not to—I will thank you after- 
wards for this. / insulted you, and 


never noticed it! a pest on my thick 
head |! where were my wits that I could 
have missed such an opportunity |” 
Enguerrand dropped the point of his 
sword, and took a good look at his ad- 
versary, whose sanity he for the first 


time commenced to doubt. Then he 
smiled. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to avoid doing so. 

“You smile!” said the little man, 
with so sudden a change of voice that de 
Rocheouart involuntarily started. “I 
shall have to kill you after all. And yet 
I ought to thank you. For four mortal 
hours this day I have been insulting 
Norman gentlemen who refuse to be 
insulted. Even now I had but just re- 
turned from an assignation which one of 
them gave me. I hoped much from it. 
Would you credit it, monsieur, the bas- 
tard had told his wife of our expected 
meeting !| When I appeared she clung 
round his neck—she clung round my 
neck—she clung round my horse’s neck 
—I believe she even clung round the 
groom’s neck! What could I do! I 
return despairing. On the way home I 
drop some papers, papers ot import- 
ance, and while I fly back to recover 
them, I insult unconsciously the one 
man perhaps in all the world whom I 
should have insulted first. But, par- 
don, monsieur, I think you can only 
have just arrived?” 


For answer Enguerrand, who had 
hardly attended to this speech, save 
to shiver impatiently under this word 
“insult” so often repeated, struck the 
speaker in the face with the flat of his 
sword, and the duel commenced. 

Enguerrand was an excellent swords: 
man. He could hardly fail to be so, 
having been trained by the old Mar- 
quis, one of the noted duellists of the 
age. He had the advantage of strength 
and length of limb over his stout little 
antagonist, and he was a de Rocheou- 
art, and had been insulted, as he had 
said, doubly and trebly—therefore he 
had still a fourth advantage, he had 
confidence. Yet to his surprise he 
nevertheless progressed but slowly. 

From the time the unknown had 
taken his sword into his hand, he seemed 
to be another man. His podgy wrist 
became an iron bar—his stout little legs 
iron columns upon which his trunk 
rested easily, while his face had taken 
on the intent look of a man who reads 
a book. He fought purely on the de- 
fensive, and while his sword from the 
middle to the point of the blade fol- 
lowed Enguerrand’s weapon closer than 
a brother, from the centre to the hilt 
it seemed as unbendable as granite. 

Enguerrand, with his eyes flashing 
fire at the stubborn and unexpected re- 
sistance he had met with, began to fight 
furiously, and commenced a series of 
attacks each one more apparently irre- 
sistible than the other. Nevertheless 
they were resisted. 

Wild with rage at this citadel-like 
impregnability, he inaugurated a charge 
almost superhuman in its brilliancy. 
Equally with the rest this was repulsed, 
and Enguerrand began to sigh. His 
position commenced to be embarrassing. 

Still preserving his natural coolness, 
which all his fury of attack had only 
masked, he began to give ground cau- 
tiously, hoping that this hitherto im- 
movable post might by chance prove 
vulnerable when it should become en- 
dowed with motion. 

As he changed his method, the un- 
known emitted a sound of complaint. 
“Alas! it is over!” he said, with a 
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sigh. “ It was good while it lasted. I 
almost hoped great things from it!” 
And with another sigh he commenced 
to follow Enguerrand, who in a few 
moments began to find that if his anta- 
gonist was grand in his impassivity, he 
was, like the avalanche, still more 
terrible when in motion. 

Enguerrand began to think desper- 
ately. “This little fat man will kill 
me,” he thought, “ and I do not want to 
die. I find life sweet at twenty, and 
as yet I have tasted but the half of its 
joys. Besides, I have still the errand 
of that brave Scottish gentleman to per- 
form ; and I would not like—should I 
meet him after death—to tell him his 
confidence had been misplaced. . But 
peste! the fact is truly no one dies 
willingly. Yet what may I do!” 


And he stared at his opponent, won- 
dering what thoughts were behind that 
round intent visage, while he in vain 
attempted to remember that the last 
thing that man loses is hope. 

Suddenly the left side of his doub- 
let was pierced by a thrust which it ap- 


peared impossible he should not have 
guarded, but which he had not guarded. 
“One on the left! It is ever thus 
with me,” said the little stout man. En- 
guerrand felt a pang on the other side. 
“ One on the right ! * continued his ad- 
versary calmly. “And...” 
Enguerrand’s diaphragm bounded 
and began to creep. ‘How could he 
avoid that “one in the middle” which 
his guardian angel told him was com- 
ing. “I must live,” he thought wildly. 
“It is possible that I am a good fencer, 
since the Marquis has said so, and he 
was one of the first swordsmen of his 
time ; but it is also evident that I have 
still much to learn. This man is Satan, 
I verily believe ; but were he Satan 
himself, I will live and learn, and some 
day I will kill him. And now to end 
this struggle !"’ And so saying he 
ffung himself on his adversary’s sword. 
In acting thus Enguerrand was not 
so rash as might be imagined. He had 
the chance of confusing his adversary, 
and thus escaping with a slight wound, 


instead of a fatal one. Providence as- 
sisted him even better than he might 
have hoped. The unknown, not at all 
confused by this body hurled defiantly 
at him, drew back and thrust quickly 
to catch it upon the point of his rapier. 
There was a sharp crack—a splinter 
ot steel flew high into the air, and the 
little stout man drew off, disconsolately 
grasping halt a foot only of his broken 
sword. 

With the speed of lightning he re- 
covered himself, however, and spring- 
ing back a couple of paces he held 
his remnant of steel pointed at de Roch- 
eouart dagger-wise. * Oh, if you wear 
armour!” he said. 

Enguerrand, amazed at feeling him- 
self unhurt, and not at all attentive to 
the fact that he had his adversary now 
at his mercy, stood dumbfounded at this 
change of front on the part of fortune. 

“Armour?” he stammered. His 
hand stole unconsciously to the inte- 
rior of his doublet, and he drew out the 
purse, its golden links broken by the 
thrust and leaking forth the louis which 
had saved his life. 

The little stout man grinned discon- 
solately. “It is better to be wealthy 
than wise,” he said. ‘“ But come! I 
can give you a few minutes’ work yet.” 

Before the duel Enguerrand might 
have laughed at this gasconnade. He 
had grown wiser since, and the skin 
under his doublet still crept uncannily 
—moreover, he was not the man to take 
odds in such a game. 

“I thank you, monsieur,” he said. 
“TI fight no more to-day.” 

The little man stared. “I should 
have killed you,” he said, ‘‘ and ventre 
de biche!_ I should have been a fool, 
for I begin to like you. Shall we return 
to the inn?” . 

And they made their way back, after 
catching their horses, Enguerrand lead- 
ing Dunois, still lame, by the bridle, 
and walking in silence ‘by the side of 
his late antagonist. 

He was reflecting that before one 
runs after a man one should make sure 
that one really wishes to catch him. 


(To be continued.) 





LORD KITCHENER. 
An Appreciation. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


O have attained the position of 
Field-Marshal of His Majesty’s 
Forces; to have reclaimed, con- 

quered, and restored to civilised adminis- 
tration a vast tract of Africa; to have 
brought to an honourable peace a long 
and disastrous war, and to have reorgan- 
ised and brought up to date the defences 
of our vast Indian Empire ; to have won 
on several occasions the thanks of his 
country and of its ruler, with the addi- 
tional further gratification of a peerage 
and of financial awards severally of 
£30,000 and {£50,000—to have accom- 
plished all this while yet at what may 
be termed the meridian of life, is surely 
to have given to the world one of its 
finest examples of the career strenuous in 
excelsis. All this Field-Marshal Lord 


Kitchener of Khartoum has achieved at 


the age of fifty-nine years. He vacates 
his command-in-chief in India—the 
greatest and perhaps most onerous that 
can be given to a British soldier—and 
after his brief visit to Japan and to our 
colonies, will step into his new post as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediter- 
ranean (a post, as many will believe— 
despite its first tenancy by the Duke of 
Connaught—specifically created for him) 
with the prospect of many years of bril- 
liant service before him, and without any 
definite limit to the further distinctions 
by which those services may be rewarded. 

Lord Kitchener’s career may be said to 
be one long unbroken record of steadfast 
unremitting toil of the sternest descrip- 
tion, a tale of unflinching devotion to the 
work of his life, remorselessly pursued in 
the teeth of all obstacles, and in face of 
every form of opposition that man, 
Nature, and the elements could place in 
his path—and with ever in view the 
exalted goal that he still has in view. 
For he would be the last person to admit 
that he has as yet attained it. A man 
without leisures or pleasures, without 
passions or hobbies, without recreations 


or need for them, and almost without 
weaknesses. Yet a man with a brain 
that works with clocklike precision ; 
with a will-force joined to an accuracy 
of intention and a recognition of limit 
that resembles the unerring calculated 
action of the Nasmyth hammer—that 
force which drives irresistible to its given 
end with uniform equality, and which 
stops instantly when that end is attained. 
In Lord Kitchener’s soldier life the 
element of luck has never had a place. 
It may be believed that he has never 
even counted on such fortuitous advan- 
tage. Others of our generals, still living 
to-day, there are who have throughout 
been regarded as favourites of fortune, 
and one notably there is of whom many 
colleagues would hold that each success, 
promotion, honour and reward has been 
due to sheer luck and to luck only. 
Anything of this sort Kitchener has 
never known. Everything that he has 
achieved, every victory he has gained, 
every difficulty he has patiently over- 
come, has owed nothing to aught save 
mathematical calculation of natural 
sequences coupled with meticulous pre- 
paration for each impending issue. To 
say that Lord Kitchener is pre-eminently 
a soldier would seem, in view of his 
triumphant successes, to be the utterance 
of a bald platitude. It is, however, not 
so. Kitchener is a soldier and a success- 
ful administrator of this age, and the 
present writer questions whether in a 
former period of bluff onset and the 
crude hurling of massed forces against 
an army or a fortress he would have 
achieved his many triumphs. 

It would be absurd to question the 
great intellectual attainments of a man 
who has risen to the very top of the tree 
in his profession, and has so risen, it may 
be said, not merely unaided by influence 
of either back or front stairs, but even at 
times in face of pronounced headquarters 
antagonism. Yet it cannot be said that 
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Lord Kitchener appeals, even to those 
who know him best, as an intellectual 
gladiator. That he must have at his 
finger-tips vast stores of knowledge on 
an infinity of subjects goes without ques- 
tion, inasmuch as at this time the soldier, 
like the modern naval officer, is, if merely 
efficient only, perforce an exhaustive 
compendium of abstruse detail extend- 
ing over a range of topics whose limits 
may hardly be estimated by the layman. 
Yet Kitchener, whatever he may possess, 
keeps all his acquirements to himself, 
doling out only that which is requisite 
to meet each and every situation as it 
arises. It may be said at once that his 
dole in these circumstances almost 
invariably exceeds the contribution of 
whatever expert assistants he may have 
in consultation. 

It is, perhaps, odd that so many miscon- 
ceptions should have found place in print 
of a man so much written about and so 
closely surveyed as the ex-Commander-in- 
Chief of India. Take, for instance, one 
small item among many. Ever since the 
time in the late nineties when the person- 
ality of Lord Kitchener had become in- 
separably blended with the atmosphere 
of the Soudan, the Press, and through the 
Press the public, have built up a pleasing 
fiction as to certain attributes of his per- 
sonal appearance which is strangely at 
variance with actuality. In any account 
of Lord Kitchener a marked reference 
will be found to the General’s keen, cold, 
piercing, steely eyes. It is conceivable 
that this description cannot be wholly 
agreeable to its subject, for throughout 
the whole of his military career Lord 
Kitchener’s eyesight has been a matter of 
constant deep concern to him. It is 
hardly too much to say, indeed, that 
during a considerable portion of his 
earlier years of service he harboured a 
lively dread lest his career should be 
prematurely cut short by reason of his 
defective vision. It is not generally 


known, and indeed no mention is made 
in official records or in such works as 
“Who's Who,” that before joining the 
Royal Engineers, in 1871, Lord Kitchener 
had served as a volunteer under the 
French flag in the great war of 1870. It 
was during an engagement in that cam- 
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paign in which he took part (under, if my 
memory serves, General Chanzy) that a 
splinter from a shell injured and prac- 
tically destroyed the sight of one eye. 
For years the gallant soldier was in con- 
stant apprehension lest this wound should 
so impair the sight of the other eye as to 
make active service impossible. Yet the 
Press and the public having formed their 
conclusion as to the steely brilliance of 
the great soldier’s orbs has steadfastly 
maintained a fiction which two minutes’ 
observation at close quarters could not 
fail to dispel. . 

On one occasion, it was in the Soudan, 
the present writer was riding with mem- 
bers of the staff behind Lord Kitchener, 
when the latter turned to his aide-de- 
camp with a question. ‘ Who,” he 
asked, “is that dirty, ragged-looking 
officer over there?” It was the A.D.C.’s 
opportunity, and of course he took it. 
“That, sir,” he said, politely, “is your 
brother.” The General was not discon- 
certed. “Oh,” he said, “of course I 
ought to have known ‘Wally,’ because 
he always wears those red things on his 
collar in the wrong place.” 

If Lord Kitchener made the Soudan as 
we know it to-day, unquestionably the 
Soudan made Kitchener: His subsequent 
triumphs —his patient wearing out of the 
enemy in South Africa, and his final 
success on that campaign by means above 
all of his vast system of barbed wire 
fences—were but the outcome of his long 
Soudan experiences and the development 
of the policy of “ng hurry ” that he had 
so carefully thought out during long years 
of dealings with the Dervishes. Kitchener, 
it may be said, had in his soul the deter- 
mination to reconquer the Soudan and to 
defeat and dominate the immense horde 
of fanatical Arabs ranged against the 
Egyptian authority so far back even as 
1884, at a period, that is to say, before 
Khartoum had fallen, and Gordon been 
martyred. At that time he was quartered 
as a miralai in the Egyptian service at 
Korosko, on the Nile. There, with the 
aid of a Bimbashi colleague (now General 
Sir Leslie Rundle) he was engaged 
throughout the whole summer in organ- 
ising a force of native levies, drawn from 
the great Abbabda tribe, half of which 
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was loyal to Egypt, with a view to 
making a raid on Khartoum and bringing 
away General Gordon nolens volens from 
that citadel. The project of course came 
to nothing, owing mainly to the vacilla- 
tions of the authorities that controlled 
operations in Egypt from Downing Street. 
The present writer, in his capacity of 
correspondent, spent frequent days and 
weeks with Kitchener and Rundle during 
those dreary months of delay. . Kitchener 
was ready, but the order came not to 
advance. Berber fell in May, yet still the 
people at home held their hands. Dongola 
was invested by a great horde of fanatical 
tribesmen flushed with success, and 
Dongola’s Albanian commander, Sir 
Mustapha Gawer, was left, despite 
Kitchener's appeals, to work out his own 
salvation against the Dervishes. Tosuch 
a man as the ex-Commander-in-Chief of 
India the forced inaction thrust on him 
must have been in the last degree galling, 
yet Kitchener never suffered aught of his 
heart-most feelings to find expression in 
words. Inthe long torrid evenings spent 
on the Nile bank he would instead 
enumerate his own private scheme for the 
subjugation and dominion of the Soudan 
savages. 

“Give me,” he would say, “a sum of 
not more than £20,000 and a couple 
of higly-skilled electricians, and | will 
guarantee to build up and maintain the 
Empire throughout the Soudan. Where 
I would establish my seat of government 
I will not say, but it would not be at 
Khartoum.” Then he went on to explain 
how he would rule the Soudan tribes 
primarily through their ignorance and 
their superstitions. He outlined a capital 
to which access should at all times be 
free and unguarded, and in its centre he 
placed in imagination a palace whose 
many doors should at all times be open, 
and whose entrances should be wholly 
unprotected by visible sentries. Himself 
was to be the unseen ruler within 
the palace, whom, though apparently 
approach was easy, no man would ever 
see. “There,” he would say, “come in 
my electricians. All the doors will be 
open, all the corridors empty, but to any 
but the few initiated one step beyond a 
given point would entail instant and 
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incomprehensible death.” He did not, as 
he allowed, attempt to discuss the morali- 
ties of such a form of government, urging 
that the Soudanese were not ripe for 
civilised methods. At a much later date, 
it may be said, Lord Kitchener firmly 
declined to permit missionary enterprise 
in the newly-reconquered country, and 
gave as his reason very much the same 
argument. 

Lord Kitchener's methods during the 
years in which he was engaged in the 
actual reconquest of the Soudan typify 
the whole mental trend of the man, the 
organiser, and the soldier. For long 
years he had devoted infinite study to the 
question, and during many of them, even 
before he became Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, he had laid himself out to nullify 
every attempted project on the part of 
the Italian government to undertake 
themselves the great task, or even to be 
associated with him in it. From the 
very first his line of policy had been 
formed. He had never any intention of 
forcing the issue. He knew and held 
always that the Soudan could only be 
conquered by machinery, and that the 
needful machine was a railway. The 
miserable failure of the Gordon relief 
expedition, with its whale boats and 
Canadian voyageurs, its krumen and its 
Seedibozs, its banjoes and jam, soldiers’ 
pocket-books and filters, and other melo- 
dramatic futilities, had long before made 
patent to him how the weary deserts and 
long marches of the Soudan could never 
be overcome, and it is not too much to 
say that when, in March, 1896, there came 
out from London to Cairo that astonish- 
ing telegram which ordered Kitchener— 
before even the Khedive had been informed 
—“to advance on Akasheh” (the most 
impossible goal ever yet held up for an 
expedition), he had already his whole 
plan for the full three years’ campaign 
prepared, his route mapped out, and his 
bills of costs accurately estimated. 

That now famous telegram reached 
Cairo after midnight. Kitchener, a 
bachelor, lived alone in a small house 
near the English club, where his aide-de- 
camp, to whom the missive was carried, 
was playing a final game of billiards. 
The A.D.C. (now a very high official in 
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the Egyptian service) took the telegram 
to his chief against whose bedroom win- 
dow he threw pebbles until the future “ K. 
of K.” descended in his pyjamas and 
opened the door. And then the joyful 
mandate perused, aide and Sirdar danced 
for a space a wild fandango around the 
hall, until such time as they could master 
their emotions. 

What may have been in the minds of 
the framers of that strange order to 
“occupy Akasheh” at the time of its des- 
patch has never yet been understood. In 
Egypt it was always regarded as a sort of 
playful after-dinner joke on the part of 
the three great personages responsible for 
it, not one of whom, it was argued, could 
by any possibility have known the utter 
lack of value of Akasheh as a strategical 
position, or indeed any more about it 
than that it was a name marked on a 
map. Certain it is that at that time the 
mighty task of reconquering the Soudan 
provinces was in no way in contempla- 
tion. But to Lord Kitchener the word to 
go was all-sufficient. It was the thin 
edge of the wedge to insert which had 
been for years his set purpose, and having 
got it in he had every intention of driving 
it home. It was not, however, uotil the 
following autumn, after he had pushed 
his small force successfully on to Dongola 
(the occupation of Akasheh, by the way, 
had been the work of a few weeks only) 
that he was able to persuade the British 
Government that the work must be car- 
ried to its legitimate ending, and that the 
Khalifa’s rule must be finally broken, 
Even as to the occupation of Dongola, 
after the necessary battle at Firket, the 
home authorities had not been eager to 
leave the task in his hands. More than 
one British general was consulted in the 
matter. General Buller, it was stated, 
was asked to give an estimate of the cost, 
and having in memory that wasteful, 
ineffective river picnic of ’84—’85, is said 
to have put his minimum at five millions. 

The question was then put to Kitchener, 
whose prompt answer was more than 
satisfactory. “I'll do it,” he said, “for 
five hundred thousand pounds.” And as 
a matter of fact his bills came to some- 
thing under four thousand pounds less 
than that amount. 
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How truly colossal was the work 
undertaken by Kitchener in the Soudan 
and how marvellously well he carried it 
to success only those fully realise, perhaps, 
who shared with him its burdens and its 
hardships. Lord Kitchener’s conduct of 
the final stages of the Boer War has raised, 
and always will, a considerable amount 
of controversy, while there are not a few 
adverse critics of the policy pursued by 
him in India, where the number of his 
detractors is equalled only by those of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston. But as to 
his life-work in Egypt—for so it must 
ever be nite a can be no two 
opinions. He had everything to unmake, 
as well as everything to make. He had 
to harness the Nile; he had to build 
nigh two thousand miles of railway, for 
which every pound of material had to be 
imported from abroad; he had even to 
build up a fighting machine, for, be it 
remembered, the Egyptian army as he 
found it was but the magnificent nucleus 
of the force he had at Omdurman, some 
seven battalions being created during the 
three years of the war. And everything 
fought against him, even Nature and 
the elements seeming to take sides 
with his enemies. Rain fell in torrents 
in a rainless zone; cholera decimated 
his camps and laid low some among his 
ablest assistants ; a low Nile baffled his 
calculations. A great sand-storm went 
near to wrecking his hopes on the eve 
of Dongola. The Dervishes, indeed, were 
the least formidable of his foes; them he 
could meet and deal with. But other 
enemies—powerful allies of the Dervish, 
in Egypt and in Turkey—there were 
whose intrigues he had to combat while 
feigning to ignore theirexistence. Well, 
as we know, he triumphed, and all that 
he had set himself to achieve. he accom- 
plished. 

Lord Kitchener is still a young man, 
and the future may hold other triumphs 
in store for him. If so, he will have 
merited and earned them all. But what- 
ever befall through all the years tocome, 
Khartoum—the new Khartoum created by 
him, with its great seat of government 
its busy marts, its colleges, its institu- 
tions, and its ever-increasing prosperity— 
will remain his lasting monument. 
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HEN she died—and she was then 
an old woman—the two little 
cardboard boxes, tied with white 

ribbon, and each containing a tiny por- 
tion of wedding-cake, were found in her 
bureau. But when the first of these 
keepsakes came into her hands she was 
quite young, and, in a way, even beauti- 
ful, though hers was never a beauty which 
commanded general attention, or caused 
her to be looked after in the street. 

Understand that, although I loved her, 
and might, perhaps, have won her for my 
wife had it not been for him, I am not 
blaming him at all. I am not animated 
by any spirit of vindictiveness in setting 
forth these facts, which he will never see. 
I write them only with a deep sense of 
their pathos, with a feeling of eternal 
pity for her, and for him, and for myself. 
Who amI? Be easy; no conscious 
egotism is influencing me either. I am 
merely the man who loved her, and my 
personality need not be much obtruded 
on you. I am the man who loved her, 
and I tell the tale because I am abso- 
lutely the only person who is able to tell 
it. Helen herself is dead, and Arthur 
Seymour never understood it. That is 
why I pity and do not blame him; he 
did not understand; he was dense, and 
obtuse, and blind. 

She lived with her younger sister in a 
village in the shires. Since they lost 
their mother, she had taken the mother’s 
place. Her eyes were deep, and her face 
was grave; she had had many responsi- 
bilities, and they had left their mark 
upon her. She earned a hundred, or 
maybe, a couple of hundred, pounds a 
year by her pen—little sentimental stories 
in the ladies’ papers ; and this, coupled 
with the mother’s small bequest, provided 
for the two girls’ wants. Their cottage, 
which was freehold, was the prettiest 
thing you ever met with. It would 
almost reconcile you to poverty to see it 
so refined. Everything was of the 
cheapest, but dainty and well chosen. 
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UNSELFISH WOMAN. 


PHILIPS. 


And there was a garden, with a few 
fruit trees and many flowers, so that their 
table never looked poor, although their 
ménu might be but the cold remains of 
yesterday's joint. 

The younger girl, Lilian, was exceed- 
ingly lovely ; but, after that, not much 
remains to be said of her. It was Helen 
who contrived, Helen who decided every- 
thing ; it was even Helen who made the 
little sacrifices. 

“ Lilian is such a child,” she would say, 
apologetically, when this was pointed 
out to her ; “ she does not see; she is 
really more unselfish than I am!” It 
was declared that she felt herself repaid 
for anything she might have done if 
Lilian gave her a passing kiss, and 
exclaimed, “ What a dear you are!” 
And Lilian often exclaimed, “ What a 
dear you are!” carelessly, lightly. It 
was the way she discharged her obliga- 
tions and showed her gratitude. One 
almost expected her to ask for a receipt 
afterwards, the phrase on her lips grew 
to have such a commercial briskness. 

Many people noticed these details 
besides myself, I beg tosay. And I would 
also mention that it was not because 
Lilian showed small respect for my sacred 
calling that I disliked her. Were that 
so, I should have been as unfair as she 
was. I disliked her simply and solely for 
her selfishness towards her sister. Never- 
theless, her raillery and laughter hurt me 
sometimes in the presence of the other. 
] told her once, “I was a man before I 
was a curate.” She answered me, “I 
wish you had remained one afterwards.”’ 
And Helen turned her face away to hide 
a smile. Poor Helen! life held so few 
smiles for you, it was petty of me to 
grudge you one! 

Arthur Seymour and I had been at 
Cambridge together. Of recent years I 
had sometimes met him, though we had 
never been more than acquaintances. 
One summer he appeared in Whitebridge, 
and told me he had come here to spend 
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the vacation—he was at the Bar—and to 
blow away the cobwebs of his chambers. 
I had not thought till then that the 
briefs were very many with him, but he 
spoke as if his practice were a large one, 
and, seeing no reason why he should 
deceive me, I viewed him as a man who 
was already doing well. 

“And you—” he said, stretching his 
legs in my sitting-room on the evening 
of his arrival, “ what do you do in this 
little heaven-deserted hole, my boy? 
Your conscientious sermon, your district- 
visiting, your amicable teas with the 
provincial tabbies—no more? Are you 
satisfied with it? Have you no ambi- 
tion, or do you look forward one day to 
being made a bishop?” 

He did not wait for an answer—he 
was never a man who cared to be 
answered—but blew a huge cloud of 
Cavendish from his pipe, and vowed a 
moment later that he would make me 
introduce him to all the people in the 
place. 
“ They will amuse me,” he said, “ by 
their very primness ; and I shall not stay 
long enough to let myself be bored!” 

It was in this way that I introduced 
him to Helen Townsend and her sister ; 
and with that which followed I had little 
or nothing to do. 

Helen grew to care for him, and he fell 
in love with Lilian. Helen grew to care 
for him, to watch for his coming, to find 
the day dreary while he was away. 
Lilian, flattered by attentions which 
were new to her, was far from suspecting 
her sister’s secret. Seymour, engrossed 
by Lilian’s witcheries, regarded Helen 
less as a woman than a duenna; only I, 
the man who loved her, saw the whole 
truth, and waited the result with trepi- 
dation. 

One day Seymour told me that all was 
settled. I heard him with a feeling that 
I could not analyse. For my own sake 
I had dreaded that Helen’s romance 
should end happily; for hers, I had 
shuddered at the prospect of him marry- 
ing Lily. 

“You are engaged to Lilian?” I 
stammered. 

He nodded, beaming at me from my 
rocking-chair. 
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“Yes,” he said; “I am engaged. At 
twenty I scoffed; at thirty I fell—and to 
a village beauty. Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Your ‘village beauty,’” I replied, 
“suggests a dairy-maid. You are marry- 
ing a gentlewoman ; what more do you 
want?” 

“Nothing,” he declared; “I am 
supremely content! We shall live, of 
course, in London, and town will soon 
bring my little Phyllis up to date. Con- 
gratulate me!” 

“Have you spoken to Miss Townsend 
yet?” I asked. e 

‘Miss Townsend has consented,” he 
answered. “Between ourselves, old 
fellow, I do not fancy she is too well 
pleased to be left alone. Not that she 
said anything, naturally ; but I could see. 
Her manner gave one the impression of 
something held in reserve. I had thought 
more highly of her, but human nature is 
frightfully selfish at its best.” ; 

Not a perception, not an inkling, of 
the real truth! At the moment I hated 
him with all my heart. 

I called the following day at the cottage 
to tender my felicitations to the fiancée 
She was in the room alone. Helen, she 
told me, was sitting in the garden, the 
victim of a bad headache. 

“So irritating, isn’t it?” she said, with 
a pout. “And at a time when I want 
everyone around me to be nice and 
lively.” 

I was curious to ascertain whether this 
gitl, too, was wronging my dear one’s 
misery. 

“ At least,” I said, disingenuously, “ you 
may be sure that in her heart she is as 
glad for you as you can be for your- 
self.” 

Her eyebrows rose involuntarily into 
her blonde fringe. 

“Perhaps,” she responded; “but you 
mustn’t forget it will be very dull for 
Helen after I am gone!” 

Again the unworthy suspicion, again 
the self-satisfied blindness ! 

“Where is Miss Helen?” I inquired. 
“ May I join her?” 

“Oh, do!” said Lilian, “and try to 
send her indoors again for better 
company.” 

She was sitting under the apple tree, 
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her hands lying listlessly in her lap. It 
needed all my pains to conceal the com- 
passion that she made me feel. To see 
her so, to know how those about her were 
misjudging the sorrow that she was 
struggling to hide, nearly choked me. 

“T was told you were not well,” I said, 
with an effort; “ I hope it is not 
serious ?” 

“It is nothing—nothing at all,” she 
murmured. “ You came to congratulate 
Lily, of course? And it was you who 
introduced Mr. Seymour to us. How 
grateful to you she should be! ” 

“ And you,” I questioned, “ are you, too, 
grateful ?” 

There was a pause, so brief, that under 
ordinary circumstances I should have 
failed to notice it. 

“ Look at my sister's happy face,” she 
replied, gently, “and ask me then, if you 
still think it necessary.” 

All my love for her, the love I knew 
was vain, but could not stem, mounted 
to my brain, and clamoured for con- 
fession. 

“ Helen,” I said, “I think you know 
what I want to say; I think you have 
known it for months. I love you; I do 
not ask if you care for me very ardently ; 
at least, you do not dislike me, and I am 
satisfied with that. Will youcome tome 
after you lose your sister? Will you be 
my wife, and let me try to make you 
happy, dear?” 

She put her hand on mine, with a 
gesture which was a denial, before she 
spoke. 

“IT am so sorry,” she said, softly, “so 
terribly sorry and pained. Yes, | did 
know, | did see; I hoped you would not 
ask me! Dear friend, I shall never marry ; 
I am not meant to be any man’s wife. I 
will not say that you will be sure to for- 
get this soon ; I know, or at least I can 
guess, that such suffering as yours is not 
forgotten easily; but do your best to 
forget—your utmost ; because never, never 
shall I marry, as long as I live!” 

I kissed her fingers before they crept 
up to her eyes, and, turning on my heel, 
went back into the house. 

“Is Helen stopping out there still?” 
cried Lily. “ Some patterns for my things 
have just come down," and I want her 
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She fluttered the samples complacently. 


to help me choose.” She fluttered the 
samples complacently. 
* * * * 

Lily became Mrs. Arthur Seymour, and 
Helen lived on in Whitebridge alone. 
She changed very painfully in the year 
that followed her sister’s wedding. The 
gravity of her manner deepened, and I 
fancy that she buried herself in her work 
less from delight in it, or from a desire of 
the pecuniary reward, than to divert the 
current of her thoughts. On three 
occasions the Seymours sent her an 
invitation to go and stay a week with 
them in London. The first time she 
made some excuse; the second time she 
went, and returned before the week had 
expired ; the third she declined again. 

When a child was born, however, it was 
impossible for her to refuse to visit them ; 
and after that I gathered that Helen 
Townsend had gained an interest in her 
life. 

It became her pleasure to make things 
for the child—tiny garments, on which 
she lavished a wealth of the most intricate 
stitches. She never madea journey into the 
neighbouring town without coming back 
with a cloak, or some pinafores, or a sun 
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bonnet, or a toy. If Lilian were as 
devoted to her baby as its aunt was, the 
mite was indeed indulged, I thought. At 
the same time, I doubted whether Lilian 
would ever be very devoted in any 


capacity. I sounded Helen once on the 
subject. “Is she a very proud mamma?” 
I asked. 

“Very!” answered Helen, “and a 


perfectly contented wife—or would be if 
—They are not overburdened with money, 
you know!” 

I had not known, and said as much. 

“On the contrary,” I answered, ‘ Mr. 
Seymour led me to believe he was an 
exceedingly busy man.” 

“T am afraid, then, that he was guilty 
of a little professional brag,” Helen said ; 
“though, of course, what is a scanty 
income for a family might easily have 
been enough for the requirements of a 
bachelor. No; their circumstances are 
scarcely affluent—that is the truth.” 

I began to think that her attentions to 
her niece’s wardrobe and her industry 
with her pen might have a deeper motive 
than I had divined. 

I had never distressed her by recurring 
to the love I felt for her, and perhaps in 
regard for this she had come to admit 
me to a more intimate confiderce than 
that which had subsisted between us 
formerly. 

By degrees she used to discuss the 
Seymours’ position quite frankly, sup- 
pressing only the fact of the assistance 
which I was now certain she gave. It 
appeared to me, though I refrained from 
expressing the opinion, that Seymour 
had committed an unjustifiable act in 
marrying while his practice was as yet 
so slight, and I wondered how Lilian 
bore the unexpected straits to which his 
concealment of his position had subjected 
her. 

When they had been man and wife 
for nearly two years, the birth of a second 
child added to his responsibilities. Helen 
was again with them, and a few days 
later I received a note from her to say 
that her return to Whitebridge was 
delayed by her sister’s condition. It was 
easy to read between the lines that it 
gave her cause for some anxiety. 

I waited eagerly for her next letter; 
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she had promised to report to me the 
turn that affairs took. 

For nearly a week no further tidings 
came, and then a hurried line reached 
me to the effect that Lilian was dan- 
gerously ill. 

It seemed to me no intrusive step, 
under the circumstances, to present 
myself at the house, and the same day I 
took a ticket to London, arriving at 
St. Pancras in the afternoon, and driving 
to the address in West Kensington at 
once. 

I was a little dismayed, when the cab 
stopped, to find the place a ’ rather shabby 
lodging. Helen had never gone into 
details with me, and I had assumed that 
they were living in a house of their own. 
The fly-blown pasteboard bearing the 
legend “ Furnished apartments,” the slip- 
shod servant, and the dirty passage, were 
a revelation which momentarily made 
me doubt the delicacy of my visit. 

In response to my inquiry, I was 
shocked to learn that Mrs. Seymour was 
not expected to last the day; and, giving 
the girl my card, I was on the point of 
turning away, when Helen came down 
the stairs. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “this is good— 
this is kind of you!” 

She gave me her hand, and I pressed it 
in token of my sympathy. 

“ You have heard ?” she faltered. 

“I am bitterly, terribly grieved,” I 
answered. “Still, let us hope and pray 
for the best. And the child?” 

“The child is doing well,” she said; 
“but Arthur’s agony is appalling. He 
will scarcely look at it; he blames the 
poor little mite for Lilian’s danger.” 

“A man’s sorrow must always blame 
something,” I said,a shade sententiously. 
“Is she conscious ? ” 

“No, not since early this morning.” 

I asked if there was anything I could 
do. She thanked me, and answered 
that there was not. 

“You will not go back to Whitebridge 
to-day ?”’ she questioned. 


“To-morrow,” I declared; “and to- 


night I will just come to the door again, 
in hope of better news.” 

As I was taking my leave, the untidy 
servant girl hurried to Helen with some 
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mumbled message and a slip of paper; 
and I saw Helen’s hand go into her 
pocket and extract a purse. 

I descended the steps with my heart 
heavy for this woman, who, having failed 
to attract the man she loved, had yet so 
much of the responsibilities of marriage 
without any of its joys. 

When I presented myself at the house 
again, I was asked to 
enter, and the maid-of- 
all-work supplemented 
the invitation by say- 
ing, 

“Mrs. Seymour is 
dead.” 

Prepared in a mea- 
sure, as I had been, for 
it, the intelligence dealt 
me a severe blow. I 
felt my face turn white, 
and for a moment I 
could not reply. 

“Dead!” I said at 
last. “When did it 
happen?” 

“The pore lady died 
about a hour after 
you went, sir,” she 
answered; “and Mr. 
Seymour he’s just took 
on awful.” 

Helen came in as 
she was speaking. Her 
eyes were red with 
weeping, and for a few 
seconds after the ser- 
vant’s withdrawal we 
were bothsilent. When 
I tried to express my 
compassion she silenced 
me in pity for the 
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“ What is it about ?” I inquired. 
“It is about Arthur—about the 
children,” she said. “Something must 
be done at once. He has no means to 
give them a home, and it would be 
preposterous to leave such young chil- 
dren to a man’s care.” 

“You must not harass yourself with 
matters of that sort yet awhile,” I inter- 





effort. She was sitting under the apple tree. 


“T know,” she mur- 
mured ; “there is no need —I know!” 

She sank into an armchair, and I stood 
on the hearth, watching her. The clock 
ticked loudly and confused me; I could 
still think of nothing to say. But it was 
she who broke the pause, and I who was 
required to listen. She was good enough 
to tell me she wanted my advice, and, 
though this was scarcely the truth, she 
gave me her confidence, which was 
honour enough. 


posed; “we will discuss everything 
later.” 

“It is not so sudden as you may 
imagine,” she answered. “We had 
looked for my poor girl’s death these 
three days.” She sobbed and turned aside 
alittle. “I have seen for some time that 
the children must come to me. I want 
to know what you think of the plan?” 

“ Have you suggested it to Mr. Seymour 
himself ?” 
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“Not yet; but he cannot refuse,” she 
said. 

“It will be very, very hard on you, 
Miss Townsend.” 

“Hard? On me? Ah, no; it will. be 
hard on the father who must let them 
go. It is that which makes me reluctant 
to propose it. To lose his wife and part 
from his children at one fell swoop; it 
seems cruel ! ” 

“May I speak quite freely?” I 
demanded. 

“If you please.” 

“Is he, then, not in a position to 
retain them if he wishes it? His income 
is not decreased in any way by this sad 
event. What he could do before, it 
appears to me he might do still. 
Pecuniarily he does not suffer.” 

“You do not understand,” she said. 
“There have been complications all the 
time.”’ 

“And you?” I ventured next. “ For- 
give me, but, if I follow you exactly, the 
cost of the children’s maintenance would 
devolve upon yourself. Can you afford 
it either?” 

“1?” She smiled sadly. “It will be 
a joy to me! I do not commit many 
extravagances; I am entitled to one, I 
think, without comment. Besides, Arthur 
will assist, of course, when he is able. 
My idea is this: that he should be free of 
the cares that have weighed upon him 
so heavily during the last two years; 
that he should live as a single man 
until his practice improves. He can give 
up these rooms ; he can live cheaply and 
easily at one-half the expense he is put 
to now. He will feel new-born when 
his misery begins to fade a little. The 
duns, the bills, the perpetual effort to pay 
ten pounds out of a five-pound note, all 
that will be a thing of the past with him. 
Before you go, you must see him, if it is 
only for an instant; you will be startled 
at the alteration the worries have made 
in hisappearance. I propose to give him 
a fresh lease of life, to give his talents 
scope to exert themselves. Poor fellow! 
he has been crippled and bound by all 
his anxieties. And then I love the little 
ones; andI loved her. Who should take 
care of my darling’s babies but I.” 

What could I answer? though in my 
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own mind | thought that for the support 
of Arthur Seymour’s children to devolve 
upon the woman he had not married was 
the cruellest irony of fate. 

I took the widower by the hand less 
cordially than had ween my wont, and 
returned home by an early train next 
morning. A fortnight later Helen took 
up her residence at Whitebridge once 
more, and turned the room in which she 
was accustomed to write into a nursery. 


* * * * 


The children thrived and grew sturdy 
under her care. She lavished on these 
two little nieces a wealth of tenderness 
and solicitude that rendered her spinster- 
hood an even more pathetic sight to wit- 
ness than it had been before. She wasa 
mother to them in the highest, noblest 
meaning of the word. And as the children 
grew strong and gay, so more and more 
of Helen’s youth seemed to vanish from 
her. It was as if the lives she watched 
absorbed it; as if, like parasites, they 
flourished on the stem they sapped. 
When they had been with her for two 
years there was an additional sedateness 
in her manner ; when they had been with 
her for five she no longer looked a young 
woman. Indeed, she no longer regarded 
herself as a young woman; she spoke of 
things “‘unbefitting to my age.” Yet 
she was more beautiful than ever; more 
than ever I loved her; more than ever, I 
was secretly convinced her own heart 
belonged to the man who had not 
guessed the tenderness he had inspired. 

He was latterly, I gathered, making 
some progress in his profession; and I 
gathered it from the fact that during the 
last twelvemonths Helen had several times 
spoken to me proudly of remittances that 
he had sent. Previously she had avoidedall 
mention of his promised assistance, and 
it had not needed much acumen on my 
part to understand that the promise was 
not being fulfilled. Her silence on the 
point and the redoubled assiduity with 
which she worked were explicit enough. 

Upon the few occasions upon which he 
had run down to the village I had seen 
but little of him, though he appeared to 
see me. His well-cut clothes, his admir- 
able boots and hat, his gold-headed 
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For a second neither the man nor the woman behind me spoke. 
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walking cane itself, jarred upon me, 
contrasting them with the rigid economy 
of the woman who supported his children. 
I knew, however, that he wrote to her 
frequently, and did not fail to express 
his gratitude and apfreciation to her in 
well-balanced periods, which she thought 
as beautiful as they were undeserved. 
Now that he was actually sending a 
little money towards the expenses, she 
held him a veritable hero, rising, Phoenix- 
like, above the misfortunes of a malignant 
fate. 

Yes, it is quite the truth that to his 
sister-in-law Arthur Seymour was a hero. 
She re-read his letters, she prayed for his 
success, his little girls believed him the 
most noble man who had ever lived. 
She talked to them of their father in a 
voice which, to me who listened, was a 
confession of her love. When he was 
coming to see them her eyes would 
sparkle, her cheeks would flush, almost 
she was again young. More than once | 
had been tempted to plead my cause with 
her anew, and always unconsciously she 
would in this way give me my answer 
before I spoke. What she anticipated— 
whether she anticipated anything — I 
could not judge, but that she still loved 
Arthur Seymour with all her soul I had 
no manner of doubt. 

One afternoon, when I went to see her, 
she told me she had heard from him by 
the morning’s post. She was quite gay. 
The children were romping in the garden 
where, Seven years before, I had asked her 
to be my wife, and she and I sat chatting 
by the window. 

“He. is coming down,” she said, with 
a delighted tremor in her tones ; “ he will 
be here by tea-time. You must stay and 
meet him.” 

I made some objection, but she over- 
ruled it. 

“He would be hurt,” she said, “if you 
ran away. He even refers to you in his 
letter. Take down a book from the 
shelves and amuse yourself while I make 
the chicks nice and smart for ‘ papa.’” 
She called them in and retired with them 
upstairs, whence I could hear laughs and 
splashings. The servant came in with 
the tea-things, and laid the table with 
the best service and little glass bowls 
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full of flowers, in whose arrangement I 
detected the handiwork of Helen. The 
brilliance of the day was subsiding, and 
the room and the fruit trees beyond were 
mellowed in the radiance of the declining 
sun. The breath of the hay blew in with 
the light breeze. It was very charming 
when Arthur Seymour sauntered up the 
path. Nothing was incongruous but 
Arthur Seymour. 

He was so kind as to profess himself 
enchanted to find me there, though, when 
I looked at Helen’s eyes as she greeted 
him, I could easily haye wished myself 
away. 

He kissed his daughters ardently, and 
produced for their delectation sametrifling 
presents from his bag. 

“As a matter of fact, old fellow,” he 
said to me, “I was coming round to your 
quarters to see you presently. And I 
want you to put me up for the night, if 
you will; we can have a talk together, 
you and |.” 

To Helen he said, “‘ Send the children 
away for awhile, will you? We can get 
on better without them.” 

I took this as a hint to hasten my 
departure, but he detained me. 

“ After all, you may just as well hear 
what I have to say now,” he observed. 
* Helen won't mind, I’m sure.” 

I resumed my seat, and he lit a cigarette 
before continuing. 

“Helen,” he said, “and you, my dear 
fellow, you are the two best friends I 
have in the world. One of you is the 
sister of my poor wife, and the other 
introduced me to her. When I lost her 
life seemed finished for me, and I have 
no hesitation in declaring that everything 
I have to-day is due to the tenderness of 
the woman who has been a comrade to 
myself and a mother to my babies.” 

He flecked the ash off the cigarette, and 
paused a moment. I took advantage of 
the pause to lift my eyes from the floor 
and glance at Helen, whose colour was 
fluttering in her cheeks, 

‘But for Helen, here,” he pursued, 
“Helen, whom the world calls my sister- 
in-law, but whom IJ, as I have said, call 
my ‘comrade,’ I should now have been 
an adventurer in the colonies. She took 
my children, she permitted me to continue 
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my profession, she has been loyal and 
tender, and devoted. I owe her so much 
that I am glad, and indeed proud, to 
acknowledge it before another—to have 
another present to see how I have come to 
her to-day. 

* Arthur!” she said, and something I 
had never seen there before was in her face, 

“T am succeeding,” said Arthur ; ‘‘ by 
slow degrees lam making a respectable 
practice, and I propose to take a step 
which | want to discuss with you. Helen, 
I am anxious to marry again; but you 
have been everything to me, and I cannot 
do it without your sanction and approval. 
It will advance me very much in my pro- 
fession, the marriage I project; it will 
bring me many briefs, and, later on, in 
all probability, a very fine appointment. 
But if you think I should be wronging 
your sister’s memory, if you think I should 
be behaving badly to the children in giv- 
ing them a stepmother, I will waive my 
interests, and my affection for the lady, 
and obey your wish. There is nothing 


to cry for: I will obey your wish,” 
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I had not known she was crying, for | 
could not look. 

“ Answer me,” he said ; “ what is your 
view?” 

“The tears came at the thought of 
parting with the children,” Helen mur- 
mured; “and they were foolish, selfish 
tears.” 

“IT can bring them up very differently 
if | marry,” urged Arthur. “She has a 
large fortune ; they will have every advan- 
tage that wealth can give.” 

I got up and looked out of the window. 
The sunset had faded, and shadows 
were falling upon the trees and flowers. 

For a second neither the man nor the 
woman behind me spoke. Only the 
wind, which had risen, moaned a little 
among the boughs. 

“I pray that you may be very, 
very happy,” the voice I loved said 
steadily. 

And, turning, I asked Seymour to give 
me one of his cigarettes, in order that 
Helen might snatch a moment to look out 
of the window too. 
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TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 


TELL me not, sweet, I am unkind, True, a new mistress I chase, 
That from the nunnery The first foe in the field ; 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, And with a stronger faith embrace 
To war and arms I fly, A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore, 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. COLONEL LOVELACE. 





CHRISTY MINSTRELSY: 


Its Origin and Development in America 
and England. | 


By PROFESSOR W. E. BALLANTINE 


(Member of the Original Christys, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, 1870). 


Mr. T. D. Rice, THe FATHER oF 


MINSTRELSY. 


S there is no complete and reliable 
history of negro minstrelsy, its 
actual genesis is shrouded in mys- 

tery, although from time to time many 
different accounts have been written of the 
rise and progress of the negro on the 
stage, each author diflering as towho holds 
priority as the father of negro song. 
Suffice to say that, in 
a copy of Russell’s 
Boston Gazette of 30th 
December, 1799, was 
an advertisement of a 
performance at the 
Federal Theatre, in 
which one of the per- 
formers, in character, 
sang “ The Gay Negro 
Boy” with banjo 
accompaniment, and 
this appears to be~as 
far back as can be 
traced with any degree 
of certainty. 

It is, however, con- 
ceded that Mr. Thomas 
D. Rice (Jim Crow 
Rice as he was after- 
wards called) was 
really the founder of 
negro minstrelsy ; al- 
though, as has been shown, he did not 
actually originate it, he was the first to 
introduce and make it popular both in 
America and England, and a brief account 
of his career may be interesting and 
worth recording. 

Jim Crow Rice was born in New York 


THOMAS D. RICE, 
The Father of Minstrelsy. 
Adelphi Theatre, 1836, 
From an old print. 


in 1808. In 1828—9 he was engaged at 
the Columbia Theatre, Cincinnati, as a 
sort of extra turn between the acts, and 
he leapt into fame by the lifelike imper- 
sonation he gave of an old darky, who, un- 
consciously, furnished him with the idea of 
a new character for the stage. When he 
was at Louisville, in the preceding sum- 
mer, he had keenly watched the antics of 
an old decrepit slave who was employed 
in a stableyard near the theatre, kept 
by a man named 
Crow, and, as was 
usual with the slaves 
of that time, he had 
taken his master’s 
name, calling him- 
self Jim Crow; he 
was very much de- 
formed, but this very 
deformity, no doubt 
very painful to him, 
gave him a most 
ludicrous appearance ; 
he often amused him- 
self by rocking back- 
wards and forwards 
on his keels, all the 
time crooning a weird 
quaint sort of tune, 
with doggerel verses 
of his own, chanting 
this refrain at the end 
of each verze :— 
“First on de heel tap, den on de toe, 

Eb’ry time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow. 
Wheel about, an’ turn about, un’ do jis so, 

An ’eb’ry time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow.” 


Mr. Rice lost no time in writing some 
verses of his own, slightly improved the 
tune, and, one night, when there was an 
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awkward wait in the performance at the 
theatre, the old slave happening to be 
near by, Mr. Rice saved the situation by 
borrowing and dressing himself in the old 
darky’s clothes and made his appearance 
before the audience, imitating to the life 
the eccentric movements of the old slave, 
“ jumping Jim Crow,” with such remark- 
able and instant success that the audience 
went frantic with delight, and he was 
recalled again and again. This perform- 
ance gained him the name which will 
always be associated with his memory. 
Mr. Rice came to England in 1836 and 


T. D. RICE AS “JUMPING JIM CROW”: 
The first stage production of a ‘‘ nigger” 
song and dance. 

From an old print. 


performed “ Jim Crow,” “Sich a gettin’ 
upstairs,” and other songs at the Adelphi 
and other theatres with tremendous suc- 
cess, and privately and professionally he 
was one of the lions of London at that 
time. He made a very comfortable for- 
tune and died in New York in 1860, 
respected in the highest degree by all who 
knew him. 


Curisty MINSTRELSY IN AMERICA, 
1842—3. 

The very first band of minstrels was 
organised in a somewhat crude manner 
in New York in 1842, and consisted of 
but four performers :— 


Billy Whitlock, banjo ; Daniel Decatur 
Emmit, violin; Frank Brower, bones and 
dancer ; Dick Pelham, tambourine. One 
day these performers met at the boarding 
house of Mrs. Brooks in Catherine Street, 
where Dan Emmit was staying. After 
practising for a time, in response to a 
suggestion by Mr. Whitlock, they went 
with their instruments to the “ Branch” 
in the Bowery and gave their initial per- 
formance in Bartlett’s billiard room, 
calling themselves the “ Virginia” Min- 
strels. It was such a success that they after- 
wards made out a special programme, and 
their first actual stage dppearance was for 
the benefit of Pelham at the Chatham 
Theatre, New York, on the 17th February, 
1843. They subsequently came to England 
and performed here for some time. 

Dan Emmit was the composer of many 
popular songs, including “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “ Boatman’s Dance,” “ Early in 
the Mornin’,” “ Walk, Jaw Bone,” and 
“ Dixie,” and, although the latter after- 
wards became the celebrated war song 
of the South, it brought him in very little 
money. He died at an advanced age at 
Ohio as recently as July, 1904. 

Little did that first small band of four 
imagine how popular and profitable that 
form of entertainment was destined to 
become ; but from its inception its success 
was assured, and soon afterwards many 
other bands of minstrels were organised 
in all the principal towns and cities. 


Mr. Epwin Paut Curisty, THE FounDER 
or CuristTy’s-MINSTRELS. 


Mr. E. P. Christy, quick to see the 
opening the Whitlock party had made, 
with the assistance of a Mr. Enam 
Dickenson organised and trained a large 
troupe in Buffalo, where they appeared 
in 1842, a few months prior to the first 
public appearance of the above-mentioned 
“Virginia” Minstrels, Mr. Christy claim- 
ing, and with perfect right, that he really 
was the first to originate the present style 
of negro minstrelsy, meaning the sitting 
in a semicircle, the singing of ballads 
with harmonised choruses, the cracking 
of jokes between the centre and end men 
only in the first part, and the introduction 
of the various special variety acts in the 
second part of the programme, which 
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EDWIN PAUL CHRISTY. 
Founder of Christy’s Minstrels. 


From an old print. 


style has since been adopted by all other 
minstrel bands in America and England 
and led them to give to all such entertain- 
ments the generic name of “Christy's 
Minstrels,” to signify a concert or enter- 
tainment by a company with blackened 
faces. 

The original E. P. Christy’s Minstrels 
commenced their career proper in New 
York early in 1846, remaining there until 
1854, when he retired with wealth and 
fame and died on May 21st, 1862, from 
the effects of injuries he received by 
falling out of a window. 

The original Christys had many and 
various contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, and there were even 
bands of real negroes who endea- 
voured to imitate themselves by 
blackening up in imitation of 
the white professional minstrel. 


OrIGINAL Curisty MINSTRELS 
in Lonpon, 1846. 


The first company that per- 
formed as minstrels with black- 
ened faces in England were styled 
“The Ethiopian Serenaders” 
(Dumbolton’s), originally orga- 
nised in Boston. They appeared 
at St. James’s Theatre in 1846, 
and consisted of but five mem- 
bers. This company was most 
enthusiastically received, and by 
special command they appeared 
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before Her Majesty the 
Victoria, at Arundel Castle. 
sequently returned to America. 

The original company of E P. Christy 
of New York never visited Europe at all, 
but a Mr. Raynor (who had at one time 
been a member of this company) in con- 
junction with a Mr. Pearce, brought to 
England a troupe, consisting of ten mem- 
bers, on July 22nd, 1857, styling them- 
selves the “ Original” Christy Minstrels. 
They performed with varying success at 
the Surrey Theatre, Polygraphic Hall 
(afterwards called the Charing Cross 
Theatre), and in the provinces, but soon 
after the death of Mr. Pearce, in 1859, 
Mr. Raynor disbanded the company. 
Mr. George Washington Moore (“ Pony” 
Moore, as he was more familiarly called), 
of “ Moore and Burgess” fame, came to 
England to succeed Mr. Pearce. This 
company ultimately separated. In 1863 
Messrs. Moore, Crocker, Ritter, with 
Mr. H. Hamilton with his diorama joined, 
forces, and with Mr. Frederick Burgess as 
manager, started a new troupe, com- 
mencing their performances at Mr. John 
Douglass’s Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. 

Soon after the appearance of Messrs. 
Raynor and Pearce’s company in 1857, 
many other bands were formed, chief 
among them being Albain’s (afterwards 
called Charles Christy) original Court 
Minstrels, who performed attired in the 
Court costume of George the Fourth, at 


late Queen 
They sub- 


THE ORIGINAL ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS. 


The first troupe of minstrels that appeared in London, 


St. James’s Theatre, 1846. 


From an old print. 
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the Polygraphic Hall and elsewhere ; 
the Ohio Minstrels in 1859, at the Adelaide 
Gallery (now Gatti’s Restaurant) ; 
Albain’s Southern Christy Minstrels, at 
the Strand Music Hall (afterwards the 
Old Gaiety Theatre) in 1864. There were 
several others, all getting a good share of 
patronage. The air was full of their music, 
and no doubt much of the success and 
popularity of the minstrels was due quite 
as much to the songs as the singers; and 
although they might not be considered 
high art, no one could ever despise negro 
minstrelsy when such a master mind as 
that great statesman, the late W. E. 
Gladstone, submitted to its charms. 
He was often to be seen listening with 
rapt attention to those old-time minstrel 
ballads rendered with such pathos, which 
have touched many hearts and brought 
tears to the eyes of the listener, and 
moved Thackeray to write many years 
ago, “I heard a humorous balladist, not 
long since, a minstrel who performed a 
negro ballad that, I confess, moistened 
these spectacles in a most unexpected 
manner. I have gazed at thousands of 
tragedy queens dying on the stage, and 
expiring in appropriate blank verse, and 
I never wanted to wipe them ; they have 
looked up, be it said, at many scores of 
clergymen, without being dimmed; and 
behold, a vagabond, with a corked face, 
and a banjo, sings a little song, strikes a 
wild note which sets the heart thrilling with 
happy pity.” The favourite songs of that 
time were “‘ Mary Blane,” “Nelly Bly,” 
“Lucy Long,” “ Nelly New,” “ Beautiful 
Star,” “ Oh! Susanna,” ‘‘ Poor Old Joe,” 
“Nancy Till,” “Linda’s gone to Balti- 
more,” “ Lucy Neal,” “ Rosa Lee,” or per- 
haps, best of all, “Way down upon 
the Swanee River,” by Stephen Foster, 
a song that is still one of the most popu- 
lar and even now sung occasionally by 
some of our most distinguished vocalists. 
He was also the author of other old 
favourites, such as “ Massa’s in the cold 
ground,” “‘ Willie, we have missed you,” 
“Old Kentucky Home,” and “Come 
where my love lies dreaming,” that 
beautiful quartette made so popular 
by all Christy minstrels. Unfortunately, 
like many another genius, he died in 
poverty and neglect in 1864, when but 


thirty-seven years of age, and in the words 
of another of his songs, for him, “ Hard 
times will come again no more.” 


Curisty MINSTRELS aT St. JAMEs’s 
HALL, PIccaDILLy. 


The first troupe of minstrels (originally 
established in 1863) that performed for 
a lengthened season at St. James’s Hall, 
was that of the Matthews Brothers, 
C.C.C. (to designate Christy’s Coloured 
Comedians). The Buckley’s Minstrels 
had previously performed there for a 
very short season. ‘ 

The three brothers, Mr. T. W., Mr. W. 
and Mr. Harry Matthews, who were the 
principal performers, with their troupe, 
commenced their tenancy of the hall, 
under an arrangement with Mr. George 
Leslie, the then secretary, on November 
4th, 1864, and, with occasional short 
intervals for performances at the Poly- 
graphic Hall and in the provinces, 
continued to do so until September 2nd, 
1865. The success of their entertainment 
was so remarkable that it gave to St. 
James’s Hall the reputation and name of 
“The home of Christy minstrelsy.” 
During their absence from town on 
another short tour, Mr. Burgess secured 
the hall for a sort of permanent tenure 
for Messrs. Moore, Crocker, Ritter, and 
Hamilton. 

Immediately afier the Matthews Bros. 
had vacated St. James’s Hall, Messrs. 
Moore, Ritter, Crocker, and Harry Hamil- 
ton, with his diorama, commenced their 
performances there, styling thr mselves 
“The only original Christy Minstrels.” 
The company then consisted of but ten 
members, which, however, was speedily 
augmented to forty performers. 

Besides the troupe at the hall in 
Piccadilly, the bands of minstrels at the 
various music halls, and the troupes 
travelling the provinces, there were many 
good amateur companies, who, assisted 
by professional talent, were performing in 
London and the suburbs, one of the most 
successful being the well-known “ Mo- 
hawk” Minstrels. This company subse- 
quently developed into a_ professional 
troupe, and settled down at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall (Berners Hall), under 
the proprietorship of Messrs. Francis 
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(James and William), Ottoway, and Mow- 
bray. Later on Messrs. Ottoway and 
Mowbray went out of the business, and 
Mr. Harry Hunter, that most prolific writer 
of songs and ballads, became partner 
with the Brothers Francis. Mr.~- James 
Francis died in November, 1886. They 
performed in the Berners Hall for two 
years, afterwards continuing their enter- 
tainments in the large hall (now the 
Islington Empire) for the lengthened 
season of 25 years. 

“Visitors from the provinces should 
note that the ‘Only Original Christy 
Minstrels’ never 
perform away from 
the St. James's 
Hall, London,” was 
the legend for 
several years upon 
the bills and adver- 
tisements of the 
company. After 
about two years, 
Messrs. Hamilton 
and Ritter went out 
of the business. Mr. 
Crocker died in 
December, 1869, 
and shortly after 
his death, Mr. 
Burgess, manager, 
became partner 
with Mr. Moore, 
From that time the 
title was altered to 
that of “ Moore and 
Burgess” Minstrels, 
and remained so 
until Messrs. Francis and Hunter’s min- 
strels migrated from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall to St. James’s Hall in 
September, 1900, when the title was 
again altered to the double one of 
““ Mohawk - Moore and Burgess” Min- 
strels. Mr. Burgess died in 1882. In 
1893 the concern was turned into a 
company, Mr. Moore retiring shortly 
after. 

Mr. G. W. Moore was born February 
22nd, 1822. He made his last appearance 
at St. James’s Hall in January, 1894, and, 
at the present time is living in restful 
retirement. 

‘the palmy days of Christy minstrelsy 


THE MATTHEWS BROTHERS AND THEIR 
TROUPE. 


in England undoubtedly were from 1864 
—S8o. When the company had settled 
down at St. James’s Hall, there were 
many first-class troupes travelling, many 
of the principal artists of which, at 
different periods, were members of the 
Piccadilly company, the most famous of 
them being the following :— : 

The Matthews Bros., C.C.C., who 
had the distinguished honour of perform- 
ing before their Majesties the King and 
Queen (when Prince and Princess of 
Wales). 

Bernard and Vestri’s “Queen’s Min- 
strels,” who per- 
formed, by com- 
mand, before the 
late Queen Victoria 
at Balmoral Castle, 
October 16th, 1868. 

Hamilton, Dolby, 
and Townsend's 
O.L.C.M. (to desig- 
nate “Original 
Illustrated Christy 
Minstrels”), who, as 
their title implied, 
gave their enter- 
tainment with ap- 
propriate scenery 
and dioramic 
effects. Also the 
minstrels of Charles 
Christy, The Liver- 
more Bros., Butter- 
worth, Trite, Camp- 
bell and Benzona, 
Andy Merrilees, W. 
Burton, W. P. Col- 
lins, Wilsom and Montague, Buckley, 
Harry Templeton, Sam Hague’s original 
slave troupe (Sam Hague died January 
7th, 1901), besides many minor com- 
panies travelling the kingdom. 

Space will not} permit of giving any- 
thing like a personal history of any of 
the many artists, all famous in their 
respective lines, who for so many years 
have delighted vast and fashionable 
audiences nightly and daily at St. James’s 
Hall and elsewhere, but there is no doubt 
that these minstrels have done much to 
make the world more happy and bright 
for a time by their public careers; and 
their sentiment, their jokes, their dances 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON (“ PONY’’) MOORE. 


Born February 22nd, 1822. 


and general merriment will always leave 
cheerful and pleasing memories behind 
them. 


Tue TRAVELLING MINSTREL. 


In 1867—8 the travelling companies 
found they had formidable rivalry to 
contend with in the form of “caution” 
bills being sent from London and posted 
on the walls of the different towns they 
were announced to perform in all over 
the kingdom, warning the public to 
“beware of the numerous gangs of 
impostors going about, made up from the 
lowest music halls, and not unfrequently 
picked up out of the streets,” etc., etc., 
“5s. reward will be paid to any person 
giving the earliest information of the 
issue of any bill or advertisement 
announcing performances in this place to 
be given by any spurious troupe designat- 
ing themselves ‘ Christy’s Minstrels,’ ” etc., 
etc. This happened to the troupe I was 
travelling with in June, 1868. I remember 
we were billed to perform at the Central 
Hall, Darlington. In the morning of our 
arrival in the town a gentleman came to 
the dressing-room of the hall and inquired 
for Mr. Christy, ‘* Well,” said Mr. Christy, 
“ what can I do for you, sir?” Said the 
gentleman, “J represent the great com- 
pany in London. I get 5s. for giving 


information, and J have a parcel of 
‘caution’ bills ready to post by the side 
of yours. I see you are going to perform 
here to-night.” “ Undoubtedly we are,” 
said Mr. Christy. “Then up goes the 
bills unless,” added this wily, double- 
dealing, common informer, “ you make 
it worth my while to keep them down.” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Christy, “that is the 
kind of man you are.” Turning to three 
of our comedians, in his usual quiet, 
impertuybable manner, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, kindly show this individual the 
door,” which they did with alacrity, and 
he was quickly and firmly hustled out 
before he could utter another word. 
Sure enough the bills went up, but on 
this occasion they seemed to have quite 
the opposite effect to that intended, for 
the curiosity of the people was aroused to 
see what the “gang of impostors” was 
like, and we did splendid business each 
night we performed. 

This organised system of indiscrimin- 
ately denouncing every other troupe in 
the kingdom culminated in an action for 
libel brought by Messrs. Matthews Bros. 
against Messrs. Moore, Crocker and Bur- 
gess before Mr. Justice Lush at West- 
minster Hall, February 11th, 1869, which 
resulted in a verdict for the Matthews 
Bros. Some time after this an action 
was brought by Mr. Charles Christy 
with a similar verdict for him, and the 
“caution” bills ceased. 

The travelling minstrel, at the time of 
which I write, had many disadvantages 
to contend with as regards the means of 
getting from place to place, especially in 
the remote parts of the north of Scotland 
and the extreme south and west of 
Ireland—where, in many places, they had 
never even heard of a railway—moving 
about from day to day, performing ina 
different town or village every night, our 
journeys in Ireland being accomplished 
in jaunting cars or some other open 
vehicle, in Scotland more often by mail 
coach. This is all changed now; the 
coaches, in most parts, are taken off the 
road, for the railway has penetrated to 
the uttermost extremes of the kingdom, 
making travelling comparatively easy. 
But the constant change of scene was 
very enjoyable. There was a charm 
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about the life, for it was full of adven- 
ture, and varied, curious, and sometimes 
exciting experiences. 

I was once travelling in Ireland in the 
troublous times of the Fenian agitation. 
We had had a most enjoyable and profit- 
able tour of six months through Corn- 
wall, Devon, and South Wales, crossing 
from Milford to Waterford, and then to 
the small towns and villages in the 
extreme west of Ireland, as far as 
Skibbereen. Coming back on our way 
to Waterford en route for a return visit to 
Wales, we visited Cahir, a garrison town 
not very far from Waterford. On the 
day of our arrival there were some races 
going on there, and through some 
unguarded remark being made by one of 
the soldiers, the civilians set upon him, 
and in an instant there was a perfect riot 
between the civilians and the military,and 
several free fights ensued. I was standing 
at the front entrance of the hotel where 
I was staying, talking to the landlord, 
when a bullet whizzed past within an 
inch of my head—for shots were being 
fired and bullets used indiscriminately. 
The landlord advised a retirement up- 
stairs, which advice we took without 
question or delay, and from our bedroom 
windows we watched the fight. Presently 
there came along two priests, and I shall 
never forget the way those priests laid 
about them with their thick walking 
sticks, calling out, as they belaboured 
their faithful parishioners, “ Arrah! ye 
divils, come out av it. Whoy can’t ye 
behave yoursilves like pacable Chris- 
tians ?” and so effective was the forcible 
arguments of the reverend fathers that, in 
a short time, hostilities were stopped and 
the angry crowd dispersed. But it was a 
close shave for me. 

Another not very pleasant experience 
at one time seemed likely to prove 
our very “last appearance.” We had 
been touring Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and were returning to tour Devon 
vid Ilfracombe. We played at Ilfracombe, 
giving the farewell concert on a Tues- 
day. We were booked to appear on the 
following night at Padstow, on the coast 
of Cornwall. On the Wednesday morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, we started from 
Ilfracombe in a small coasting vessel 


No. 79. October, 1909. 


called the “ Henry Southern,” bound for 
Padstow, usually about a four or five 
hours’ sail, along what is considered to 
be one of the wildest parts of the Cornish 
coast. After getting a few miles out and 
struggling all day against a heavy sea, 
we were driven back by the stormy 
weather, and we returned the same night 
to Ilfracombe. We started again the 
next day at 7 a.m., and got as far as 
Lundy Island at 1 p.m. The weather 
continuing so rough, we were compelled 
to anchor near the island, where we were 
forced to remain, being tossed about all 
that day and night until 2 p.m. the next 
day (twenty-five hours!). Finally, 
through stress of weather, we were 
obliged again to return to Ilfracombe on 
the Friday night, about 9 p.m., tired and 
hungry, for we had only been provisioned 
for six hours, and we had been on the 
sea, entirely lost sight of, for thirty-six 
hours. Our adventure caused a great 
sensation in the town, so we advertised 
another farewell entertainment on the 
Saturday evening, which was a tremen- 
dous success, thus emulating Dickens's 
immortal Mr. Crummles in the number 
of our last farewell appearances. 

An amusing incident happened in con- 
nection with our visit to the Orkney 
Islands. We had had a most delightful 
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tour of about nine months through 
England and Wales. We came into 
Scotland, travelling by easy stages along 
the eastern coast towns until we arrived 
at Cromarty. Then we had some rapid 
travelling, first by boat, then by rail and 
cart to Golspie, catching the four-horse 
night mail coach at 7 p.m. for Wick (fifty- 
four miles). We started in the darkness of 
that October evening. The road, for the 
most part, is very hilly, and at this time 
was covered with snow, and in some 
parts so narrow that, for the protection 
of travellers ghostly looking guide-posts, 
somewhat resembling telegraphic poles, 
are erected at intervals to prevent a 





HARRY HUNTER. 


Mohawk-Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 


chance of driving off the road over the 
precipice in the darkness. But it wasa 
grand ride. We arrived at Wick at 
5 a.m., playing there for two nights. then 
on to Thurso. Taking the boat from 
Scrabster, we landed at Stromness, pro- 
ceeding thence to Kirkwall, the principal 
town on the Orkneys, fifteen miles from 
the coast. We were informed that we 
were the first Christy minstrels who had 
ever ventured to that far-away region. 
We played there two nights only, to 
crammed houses. To enable us to fulfil 
our following engagements, we found it 
necessary, after our second night's per- 
formance, to start away from the island 
at 2 a.m., three hours after the show was 
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over. Accordingly, at that time, a 
wagonette, with our impedimenta, was 
waiting at the hall door to convey us to 
the coast in time for the return boat to 
the mainland, Thurso; but two of our 
members, the cornet and ’cello players, 
were missing. Of course we could not 
leave them behind. We had no idea 
where they were staying, and how to 
find them was the question. Mr. Christy, 
always resourceful, quickly thought of a 
plan. He commandeered the cornet of 
one of the absentees, and ordered our 
driver to drive us through the different 
streets and lanes of the town. He did so, 
and, in the pitchy darkness and silence 
of that early morning, we serenaded the 
natives as we went along, waking the 
echoés with the most earsplitting and 
discordant noises ever heard, in the hope 
that the din would reach the ears of our 
missing members. Heads were thrust 
out of windows, wondering inquiries 
were shouted, and uncomplimentary 
remarks were hurled at the perpetrators 
of the horrible disturbance; but the ruse 
was successful, for in a very short time 
we happened to pass tlie house where our 
friends were located. Two heads were 
thrust out of a certain window, which 
proved to be those we were in search of, 
and our anxiety was at an end. We 
continued on our way in a soaking 
Scotch mist, caught the return boat to 
the mainland, and proceeded on our 
travels. I heard afterwards that the 
natives of Kirkwall, while naturally 
annoyed at being disturbed from their 
peaceful slumbers, were certainly under 
the impression that it was our usual 
mode of making our exit from every 
town we performed in ! 


A Novet Lovina Cup. 


I was travelling once through Cornwall 
as a single-handed minstrel entertainer 
with an American diorama company. 
At Falmouth we met with the Christy 
Minstrel company of Campbell and 
Benzona, who happened also to be touring 
that part of the country. The two com- 
panies agreed to collaborate and give 
a special monster concert for one night 
only. Accordingly we advertised the 
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double entertainment, and, as an attrac- 
tion, a special feature of the show was to 
be a grand singing competition amongst 
the amateurs of the town, the prize to be 
a silver-plated cornet. On the night in 
question we had about forty competitors, 
and each had brought their numerous 
friends and: admirers, all anxious that 
their own particular favourite should win 
the prize, and 
the house was 
packed, much to 
our benefit. In 
due course the 
contest came off 
with good, bad, 
and indifferent 
talent, the bad 
predominating, 
but the audience 
and _ ourselves 
were highly 
diverted at the 
earnest efforts of 
the contestants 
to carry off the 
prize. Our cor- 
nettist played a 
selection on the 
instrument to 
show off its good 
points, and the 
prize was 
awarded to the 
singer who ob- 
tained the most 
applause. But 
there was dis- 
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the last I saw of that prize instrument 
the bell of it was being repeatedly filled 
with liquor and handed round to the 
members of the assembled company who, 
not with disgust, took turns in drinking 
from it, after the manner of a loving cup 


A LittLe INTERRUPTION. 


The scene is the market hall of a small 
village on the 
west coast of 
Ireland in 
county Conne- 
mara, the hall 
a small wooden 
building, simi- 
lar to a loft, 
erected on sup- 
ports about 
twelve feet 
from the 
ground, with 
butcher's sham- 
bles under- 
neath, the en- 
trance by way 
of a rude 
wooden flight 
of steps which 
lead direct into 
the hall, our 
stage a _ very 
primitive one, 
eight rough 
deal planks 
quite wet, hired 
from a local 
carpenter and 





satisfaction 


amongst the rest W. E. BALLANTINE, 


of the competi- 
tors and their 
friends, and the 
prize, for which they had all striven so 
hard, was doomed. The winning vocalist, 
with a few of his partisans and a number 
of the other competitors, adjourned to the 
hotel where we were staying, and the 
happy possessor of the prize, being dis- 
gusted that he could not produce from it 
anything like the music our player had 
done, that unfortunate cornet was thrown 
from one to the other, stamped upon, bat- 
tered out of shape, and straightened into 
shape again as well as could be done, and 


Premier banjoist of Christy Minstrels and author of 
this article. wax candles 


loosely laid 
upon some 
tressles, twelve 


stuck along the 
front ylank for footlights, the hall itself 
badly lit with a few oil lamps. 

The parish priest with his party and 
other friends occupied all the front seats, 
but the audience numbered very few at 
the back. 

The priests in all parts of Ireland we 
always found very genial, very partial to 
our entertainment, and often were our 
chief supporters and patrons. 

Half-way through the first part of our 
performance it seemed to us on the stage 
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that, in some mysterious manner the 
small audience in the semi-darkness at 
the back of the hall was assuming larger 
proportions. Surely we were mistaken. 
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There was nobody coming in by the door- 
way, yet the crowd was certainly swelling, 
and presently the hall was quite full of a 
heated mob swaying backwards and for- 
wards, and surging towards the front 
seats. Then we discovered the cause 
of it all: someone outside had reared a 
ladder against the side of the building, 
broken a few of the windows, and one by 
one the villagers had crept through, along 
the floor of the hall, bent upon getting a 
free entertainment. Then up rose the 
reverend father in wrath, looking them 
all over with a stern eye, and, pointing 
with his forefinger at the entrance of the 
hall, he shouted in stentorian tones: 
“Those persons who have surreptitiously 
gained admittance without payment will 
lave the building immajutly ; now go, ye 
spalpeens.” These was no gainsaying the 
look, the gesture, or the order, and the 
delinquents to a man filed out in a most 
orderly manner, the while we stood 
silently and anxiously awaiting develop- 
ments. When the last one had departed 
the reverend father resumed his seat, 
waved his hand towards us, and said, 
“Now gentlemen, we will, av ye plase, 
proceed with the entertainment, and my 
apologies to ye for the little interruption.” 
The old saying that travellers meet 
with strange bedfellows is a truism well 
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instanced by the following: One night 
we had periormed in a village where the 
accommodation for visitors was very 
scanty, and I was taken in (hospitably, I 
mean) at the only inn available. I retired 
to rest, and some time in the early morn- 
ing I became conscious of a feeling that I 
was not alone in my bed—the bedstead 
was an old-fashioned fourposter. I awoke 
with a start, to find something soft, slimy 
and sticky moving about on my hand, 
which lay outside the quilt. I sat 
upright with a jerk and discovered—only 
an inoffensive little goat which had found 
its way upstairs into the room, on to my 
bed, and had lain down by my side, lick- 
ing my hand in a most vigorous and 
friendly manner. Immediately in front of 
me, on the footrail of the bedstead, were 
perched several chickens, which I under- 
stood was their usual roosting place. 
Later on, at breakfast time, the landlord 
was walking about with quite a perturbed 
and preoccupied air, and, upon inquiry, 
we elicited the reason. It appeared that 
the supply of water in that part being 
very limited, he had stored a quantity in 
a large tank for drinking purposes, making 
tea, etc. One of the visitors, when look- 
ing round, had mistaken the tank for a 
bath, and had used it as such, and it was 
quite pathetic the way the landlord 
deplored the waste of so much water. He 
said “the bathing in it wouldn’t have 
mattered at all, but what spoilt it for 
use was, the bather had used soap! 
But—must it be written ?—Christy 
minstrelsy seems to have had its day in 
England. As far back as 1892 New York, 
its very birth-place, chronicled its decline 
there, and at about the same time there 
were signs that it might share the same 
fate here, although for some years past 
efforts have been made to resuscitate the 
past glories of the sixties and seventies. 
There isno disputing the fact that popular 
taste has changed so radically that the 
modern “ minstrels,’’ even with the intro- 
duction of the so-called “ up-to-date” 
innovations in their entertainments, no 
longer have any hold upon it. The day 
of negro minstrelsy as a popular and 
profitable form of amusement seems to 
have gone by, and I am pessimistic 
as to whether it can ever be revived. 
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™ ON soir, m’sieur.” 

“ Bon soir, madame.” 

As I raised my hat in returning 
the greeting to the portly, smiling pro- 
prietress behind the pay desk, I noted 
that the restaurant was filled to over- 
flowing, also that the seat usually re- 
served for me was occupied. I was later 
than was my wont; indeed, most of the 
diners had arrived at the coffee and 
liqueur stage, and were in animated con- 
versation over cigar and cigarette. The 
face of Jean, the head waiter, wore a 
look of deep concern as he hurried for- 
ward, whilst I stood gazing around in 
search of a vacant chair. 

“A thousand pardons, m’sieur,” he 
remarked, helping me out of my coat; 
“but I could not help it.” He waved 
his hand towards the place I had come 
by custom to regard as my own. “It is 
ze murder round ze corner,” he went on 
to explain, in a hurried, confidential 
whisper. “It fill us up. Ve have all ze 
custom from Paillard. He is closed.” 

In a flash I remembered. Paillard, 
proprietor of the little restaurant of that 
name, had murdered his wife in a fit of 
jealousy, late the previous night. 

“Paillard stab his vife,” Jean con- 
tinued. “Terrible! Is it not? A good 
voman, Madame Paillard; her husband 
a fool. But it is... Vot you call it? 
... Von ill-vind vot blow no good 


- nobody, eh?” 


I nodded, and told Jean I had read 
about the murder; and he went on to 
explain that the noisy crowd in the inner 
room was a wedding party. They had 
arranged to take their dinner at Paillard’s. 
The crime had quite upset their plans; 
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but madame, Jean's madame, had stepped 
in, and at great inconvenience accommo- 
dated them. She was always willing to 
do a good turn; and it was only for 
one evening her customers would be 
incommoded. 

“ But follow me, m’sieur,” Jean invited, 
leading the way to a table already occu- 
pied by three persons at the far end of 
the room. “ Zere is von seat for you.” 

I followed, and as I sat down I afolo- 
gised for intruding myself at the table, 
which the party evidently expected to 
enjoy without interrupticn. 

It was the young man of the party who 
replied that apology was unnecessary, as 
he moved his chair to make room for me. 
He was not, I supposed, more than seven- 
teen, with large brown eyes ina sallow 
face, and the suspicion of a moustache 
whose short ends stuck out like inimical 
spikes; but he talked to his companions 
with the confidence and assurance of a 
man of mature years. 

My vis-a-vis was a young and remark- 
ably handsome woman. | put her age at 
twenty. Her hair, glossy black, was 
dressed in stately coils above an oval 
face. It was only when Jean removed 
her plate that she raised her eyes, and 
under their long, velvety lashes, stole a 
shy glance at me. And such eyes they 
were! Their one look fired my blood, 
thrilled my whole being, set my heart 
throbbing and my fingers trembling so 
that I could scarcely break my bread. 
Thereafter food had no taste for me; I 
realised that I had fallen violently, hope- 
lessly in love. 

The third person did not interest me, 
then. I merely remarked that she was 
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old, ivory of complexion, with sunken 
cheeks, and hair turning from grey to 
white. While my meal progressed, | sat 
as one in a dream—a delicious dream— 
stealing a furtive glance now and then at 
the girl whose beauty so entranced me. 

The young man talked volubly in 
Spanish to the girl, and in both French 
and Spanish to the old lady, from which 
I conjectured that the former knew no 
French ; and from his scraps of conversa- 
tion with the latter, in French, I gathered 
that she was his aunt, and the young 
lady his cousin. The light in his eyes 
when he turned to mademoiselle told me 
that he was not insensible to her charms, 
and I felt myself envying, almost hating 
him. 

He was smoking a cigarette over his 
café noir, the old lady sucking a tablet of 
sugar, which she dipped now and then 
into a liqueur of cognac, the young one 
consuming with evident pleasure cherries 
in eau-de-vie when Jean filled my glass 
with coffee. As I reached for the sugar, 
mademoiselle raised her eyes and looked 
clean into mine. The effect was dis- 
astrous and demoralising. My trembling, 
clumsy hand sent the glass of coffee 
spinning, splashing the liquid over the 
tablecloth and on to the young lady’s 
dress. 

I reddened to my hair ; dismay filled my 
soul, and for the moment tied my tongue ; 
but the next instant I was at hrr side 
wiping the steaming dampness from her 
robe with my serviette, while apologies 
tumbled from my tongue in incoherent 
confusion. She smiled, saying something 
in Spanish. I turned to her male com- 
panion, whose face had gone white and 
whose eyes were gleaming. 

“TI am so sorry,” I assured him in 
French. “I offer mademoiselle a thou- 
sand apologies for my clumsiness; I ask 
a thousand pardons. I hope no serious 
damage has been done. Will you please 
explain to her? Express my sincere 
regrets; it was quite an unfortunate 
accident.”’ 

I am sure I cut a sorry figure in the 
girl’s eyes as I stood there, contrition 
plainly written on my face. 

The old lady spoke first, remarking 
that it was, of course, a pure accident. 
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The youth added that I should have 
been more careful; and I felt I could 
have strangled him for his insolent 
manner of speech. Then he turned to 
his cousin and conveyed to her what | 
supposed were my apologies and regrets, 
for while answering him she looked 
again at me and smiled. 

““My cousin says it is of no conse- 
quence,” he told me. ‘ No damage has 
been done. She prays you will not 
disturb yourself, monsieur.” 

I thanked her with a bow. I would 
have given a fortune to have,been able to 
tell her in her own sweet language the 
depth of my sorrow. 

After that I felt there was nothing left 
for me but to go, so, calling Jean, I asked 
for my bill, whereupon the youth inter- 
posed with the hope that 1 would not let 
the slight contretemps disturb me. Both 
his aunt and his cousin spoke, and he 
told me they would feel grieved unless I 
resumed my seat and completed my 
repast. Such a courtesy I could not, of 
course, refuse, so took my place at’ the 
table, and Jean brought another coffee. 

An exchange of cards was the natural 
sequel, and the youth was revealed to me 
as Albert Lestrange, my identity to him 
and his companions as Brandon Brooke, 
journalist. He introduced the old lady— 
Senora Serranto, his aunt; the young one 
—Senorita Serranto, his cousin. 

Afterwards conversation flowed freely, 
and soon I found myself being made some- 
thing of a confidant. The young man’s 
knowledge of English was not extensive ; 
indeed, he had only been in this country 
a couple of months, coming from Bord- 
eaux, where his father was a big wine 
merchant, and engaging himself in the 
office of a wine importer here for the 
purpose of learning our language and 
business methods. 

Both aunt and niece plied me with 
questions concerning English social life 
and customs ; and I| gathered by degrees 
that they had only arrived in England a 
few days past, and were desirous of 
becoming paying guests in a respectable 
English household, as the senorita wished 
to learn our tongue; but they knew no 
one here, or how to go about the 
business of securing a pension. 
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“Of course,” the aunt confided to me 
in a low tone—she had exchanged seats 
with her nephew, being somewhat deaf, 
and was sitting beside me—while the 
young people were engaged in a 
whispered téte-d-téte, “ Albert and 
Isabella are to be married when the lad 
has done his military service. His father 
is immensely wealthy, although he makes 
him only a bare living allowance now, 
wishing him to appreciate the real value 
of money; and Isabella has a large 
fortune, as fortunes go in Spain.” 

Something in my soul revolted against 
that opening “ of course ” of hers. 

Then Lestrange leaned across and 
spoke. 

“Do you think, Mr. Brooke, you could 
assist my aunt and cousin to find a suit- 
able family with whom they might make 
their home?” he inquired. “You will 
pardon me for suggesting it; it is really 
Isabella’s idea,” he added, “ and I hope 
you will not think us presumptuous. 
They can, of course, give satisfactory 
references.” 

My heart leapt with pleasure at the 
thought that I could be of some service 
to Isabella, that we had not met that 
night but to part for ever, and I answered 
I should be delighted. I had no doubt I 
should be able to assist them, the senora 
being agreeable. 

She was, and thanked me, whilst 
Isabella smiled her pleasure. 

The hour was late when we rose to 
depart. Most of the customers had gone 
long since; but the wedding party had 
grown merrier and noisier. 

As I bade Lestrange good-night, I asked 
him what it was in Spanish. 

‘** Buenas noches,” he answered. 

I thanked him, and turned to his 
charming cousin. 

“ Buenas noches, senorita,” I said, while 
I bowed. 

“* Buenas noches, senor,” she laughed 
back, her eyes aglow. 

Jean helped me into my coat after they 
had gone. 

“Zat murder, m’sieur,” he began; but 
I was in no mood to talk of murders. 

“A bad job,” I cut in; “very bad.” 
Then as I remembered that but for 
Paillard’s crime my own little restaurant 
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would not have been besieged, I should 
have filled my usual seat and never have 
met Isabel, I could not help remarking, 
even as Jean had done earlier in the 
evening, “ But it’s an ill-wind, Jean, you 
know.” 

And my two-shilling tip probably 
convinced him. 


IL. 


Events moved rapidly for the four of us 
who dined that night in the little Soho 
restaurant. In the flight of six months 
the face of the future was entirely changed 
for Isabella, Lestrange, and myself. 

True to my promise, I had fixed up 
Isabella and her aunt with a family with 
whom I was on intimate terms, and to 
whom, thereafter, I paid visits more 
frequently than I had previously done. 
Lestrange, on the other hand, visited 
them but seldom. So much of his time 
was occupied in business, he explained. 
The truth was, bad companions had led 
him to the dogs, but neither his aunt nor 
Isabella suspected it till a letter arrived 
from his father begging them to use their 
influence with Albert and persuade him 
to return to Bordeaux. He had, it 
seems, been gambling, and, fortune not 
favouring him, had dipped into his 
employer’s till. He escaped prosecution, 
but not all the talk in the world could 
induce him to return home; and when 
his father stopped his allowance he con- 
trived to open a small employment 
agency for foreign waiters and servants. 

Then came a still worse blow, so far 
as Isabella was concerned. The banker 
who held the bonds which represented 
her fortune disappeared with them, 
leaving her well-nigh penniless. News 
of this came at a moment when we were 
wonderfully advanced in our knowledge 
of each other’s language. It necessitated 
her immediate return to Spain; but ere 
she left Isabella had promised to become 
my wife, and with her aunt’s full con- 
sent, for she was more than disgusted 
with Albert’s behaviour. The old lady 
said she would write and inform Albert 
of our engagement upon their arrival in 
Madrid ; for my part, 1 was determined 
to acquaint him of it the first time 
we met. 
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It was ten days after their departure 
whilst I was dining at the usual re- 
staurant, that young Lestrange turned 
up, and I marvelled much at his changed 
appearance. His face was highly flushed, 
as if from excessive drinking ; there were 
dark streaks beneath his eyes, and his 
gait was unsteady as he came to my 
table and sat down opposite me, with a 
curt good evening. I guessed at once he 
had heard from his aunt, but assumed 
ignorance. 

“ Have you dined?” I asked. 

He answered that he did not want any 
dinner, shook his head when I suggested 
a coffee, and refused my proffered cigarette 
case, but, calling Jean, he ordered an 
absinthe. 

“‘ Bad stuff to drink,” I remarked, when 
he was served. 

His hand shook as the glass stayed in 
its journey to his lips. 

“ Not for those who like it,” he said ; 
then he lowered the vile stuff at a gulp. 

There was a strained, uncomfortable 
silence till I broke it, asking him how 
the employment agency was doing, and 
affecting not to notice his ill-humour. 

“ Ah, that is what I came to see you 
about,” he answered. “It has been doing 
so well that I want to enlarge it, take 
bigger offices. I want a good reference, 
and some more capital. I thought, 
perhaps, you would help me.” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“What about your father?” I sug- 
gested. ; 

He laughed harshly, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Asif you did not know,” he rejoined. 
“T am the outcast, the black sheep of the 
family.” There was bitterness in his tone. 
“Thrown over by my sainted father, 
discarded by Isabella and my aunt,” he 
went on. Then, after a pause, “ But it 
is rough not to give a fellow a chance. 
Because I made one faux pas I am a good- 
for-nothing, a scoundrel. Why the devil 
did he not give me a decent allowance ? 
Then it would not have happened. But 
I have been going straight since: work- 
ing always, eating sometimes, more 
often starving.” 

Whilst he talked I reflected. I could 
not make his mood out. It was a strange 
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mixture of bitter resentment and peni- 
tence, and I felt sincerely sorry for him, 
for, after all, he was but a boy, a young 
fool who had been easily led astray, it 
seemed to me. 

“ Well,” I said. “If I can help you, 
Albert, I will. We must talk the matter 
over.” 

“That is what I want to do,” he 
assured me. “I want you tocome along 
to my place and have a look at it. You 
can see the books, and you will find 
that everything is promising. Will you 
come?” ‘ 

I consented, and we left together, 
Albert talking still about his prospects 
while we walked. We crossed Oxford 
Street and struck down Rathbone Place 
into Charlotte Street, where, turning 
round the corner of the first street, a 
short, ill-lighted thoroughfare, we came 
to a halt in front of a small, dark shop. 
He kicked open the door, and entering, 
lit a candle stuck in a greasy bottle. 

The dim light revealed a small table 
littered with envelopes, letters, and a few 
books, also the presence of three or four 
chairs. Here and there the walls were 
plastered with coloured prints of thrilling 
and sensational events—pages from the 
weekly supplements of Le Petit Journal 
and Le Petit Parisien. A dark, heavy 
curtain completely covered the window. 

Opposite the door by which we had 
entered another stood open, leading to 
what I presumed was a basement. An 
odour of frying meat arose from it, and 
from it also came a voice—a. woman's 
shrill inquiry in French : 

“That is you, Albert?” 

“It is,” he answered. Then, holding 
the candle above his head, he asked, 
“Will you come into the drawing-room, 
Brooke?” adding, “ but mind your head 
as you come down.” 

I confess I did not like 6vermuch the 
look of things. The surroundings were 
not such as I had expected from Albert’s 
conversation. Still, suspecting nothing, 
certainly fearing nothing, | followed him 
with cautious steps down the rickety 
stairs, to pause at the bottom in absolute 
amazement. For a moment | could 
discern nothing clearly in the semi-light 
afforded by a cheap, tin oil-lamp, which 
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hung against the wall at the far end, its 
chimney brown with smoke. 

When I became accustomed to the 
gloom, it was to behold four young men, 
aught but prepossessing in appearance, 
and decidedly of the type Apache, playing 
with grimy cards at a table under the 
lamp. One end of the table was laid 
apparently for a meal, being spread with 
a sheet of newspaper on which were a 
couple of cracked plates, knives, a fork, a 
bottle of wine, a glass and a long roll of 
bread. The meal, whatever it might have 
been, was being prepared in a pan over an 
open fire by a dishevelled, greasy-faced 
young woman, whom Lestrange addressed 
as Lucille when he inquired with an oath 
how much longer she was going to be. 

The once whiie-washed walls and 
ceiling were black, the flagstone flooring 
grimy. There was no window, and the 
place was unbearably stuffy and evil- 
smelling. Ina recess on the left stood a 
bed. 

Whilst I was realising my surroundings, 
Albert spoke to the card players. 

“A friend of mine,” he said ; “ a great 
friend. He is all right.” 

They, however, only deigned me side- 
long glances during a momentary cessa- 
tion of their play ; but to the woman I 
was an object of some curiosity, for she 
stood gazing at me in open-mouthed 
astonishment till Albert ordered her in 
aught but polite terms to get on with the 
dinner. 

“Surely,” I said to him, “you don't 
mean to say you live here?” 

My disgust must have been plain in my 
face and voice. 

“I do,” he answered grimly. “ Not 
exactly the Ritz, eh?” with a sarcastic 
laugh. “But what would you? I am 
broke.” 

“You must have some money to get 
out,” I told him. “Why did you lie to 
me?” 

“‘ As you say, I must have some money 
to get out,” he agreed, crossing to the 
table and helping himself to a glass of 
wine. “I may want to get out, or I may 
not,” he continued. “ It all depends.” 

He folded his arms and glared at me, 
and for the first time I scented trouble, 
but as to what his intentions were I had 
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not the remotest idea. However, he did 
not leave me long in doubt, for he went 
on: 

“ But only one of us is going to get out 
alive, Brooke. We are going to fight a 
duel, you and me, a duel to the death, a 
duel for love of Isabella! Now you know 
why I lied to you to induce you to come 
here. You have robbed me of Isabella.” 

The four men had finished their game, 
and were eyeing me closely. 

“A duel!” I exclaimed. 
mad, Albert, surely.” 

“So?” he remarked. “We shall see. 
I could easily kill you, but I give you this 
chance. If you refuse to fight I shall kill 
you. My friends will see fair play ; and 
if you finish me you will go free. Should 
it be otherwise, I shall take your money 
and your clothes, and run. Now you 
understand. You can fence, I know; so 
canl. I have rapiers here. Take off your 
coat,” and he stripped his jacket, showing 
his shirt. 

I was dumbfounded. One of the 
men produced the weapons from 
beneath the table, and handed them to 
Lestrange. But opposition came from 
an unexpected quarter. The girl, who 
had looked on dully, sprang forward with 
a wailing cry, and clutched Albert’s arm. 
Her face was ashen ; terror stood in her 
eyes. 

“No, no Albert!” she implored. “ You 
cannot ; you must not! You are mad! 
As you love me, Albert, let him go; let 
him go! If you kill him, Albert, we are 
lost. Think of the police; they will 
catch you and hang you. Oh! do 
not fight, dear.” Both her arms were 
about his neck, tears streamed down her 
face, her voice came in sobs. “ For my 
sake, Albert,” she pleaded; “ think of 
me.” 

But the devil was in the boy’s heart. 
He tore her arms down, and witha curse 
threw her against the wall, where she 
cowered, sobbing bitterly. 

“ Canaille !” he shrieked at her. “‘ Have 
you not helped to bring me to this?” 
Then he turned to me, cool and calm, 
“For love of Isabella, Brooke. Are you 
ready?” 

I recognised that argument with this 
headstrong youth was useless, that he 
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was determined, I should fight, and 
equally I was determined not to; for I 
knew that even if I came off the victor 
there would be most unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

“Very well, madman,” I answered 
him. “It shall be as you wish.” 

Even as I spoke, there came a loud 
knocking at the street door above. 

“Oh, let them knock,” cried Albert. 
“It is only one of the boys. Let him wait 
till this affair has been settled. No one 
can get in; the door is locked and 
bolted.” 

I tossed my tall hat aside. Laboriously 
I got out of my heavy overcoat, then 
peeled off my jacket, while the knocking 
continued. As I unbuttoned my vest I 
slipped my hand into myhip pocket. In 
a flash my revolver came up in a line 
with the lamp, and I fired, blowing the 
oil-well clean away. 

Confusion, consternation, darkness but 
for the dull glow of the fire in the grate ; 
a woman’s piercing scream, and the 
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curses of men. I raced up the stairs as 
the five came at me. I intended to tear 
down the curtain covering the window, 
smash the glass with a chair, and follow 
it into the street. 

But just as I reached the head of the 
stairs, with my enemies swarming up 
behind, the street door came in with a 
crash, and half-a-dozen forms poured 
into the room. I was caught in an 
embrace about the waist. In a trice a 
pair of handcuffs was clicked around my 
wrists, and I was hustled into the street. 

As my pursuers came up, from below 
they were treated similarly, and a pro- 
cession of cabs conveyed us to the police 
station. 

We had been arrested, but when I 
established my identity, and told my 
story, I had no difficulty in obtaining my 
release. Lestrange and his companions 
were found guilty of a series of employ- 
ment agency frauds, and other offences, 
and sent to durance vile for varying 
periods. 
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IN THE BACKWOODS OF INDIA. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL G. D. CARLETON. 


HE British Empire in India extends 
- over a territory greater than the 
continent of Europe exclusive of 
Russia. Many of its large but poorer 
provinces remain almost unkrown. In 
addition to the great distances to be 
travelled to reach them there is little 
to attract strangers to their sometimes 
almost impenetrable recesses. They are 
without history or commerce, and are 
therefore seldom seen by anyone outside 
the official circle of government servants. 
Almost in the centre of the triangle 
formed by the railways that connect 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay is situated 
one such province. This is the feudatory 
state of Bustar, a veritable backwater in 
the stream of civilisation that flows 
around and joins up the three great sea- 
ports of India. 

For euphony I will call the state 
Marialand, and in fact it is so styled in 
some old maps, this name being adopted 
from the tribe of Marias that live in the 
Mar or mountainous portion of the state. 
It might, however, have been appropri- 
ately called Muria- 
land, since a kin- 
dred tribe, the 
Murias, are in occu- 
pation of the rest 
of the country. 

The chief of 
Marialand might 
fitly be termed a 
“forest king.” 
The state is the 
forest. In area it 
measures _ thirteen 
thousand square 
miles. One is in- 
clined to ask what 
this represents as 
compared with 
England. I had no 
idea. So, with the 
help of Whitaker, 
I ascertained it to 
be equal to the nine 
large counties that 


lie south of the Thames between Land’s 
End and the Nore. Imagine the whole 
of this covered with trees, and some idea 
of the nature of this Marialand may be 
obtained. But it would be a mistake to 
continue the comparison, since the land 
is as thinly peopled as the greater part of 
India is overcrowded. To be exact, the 
population of the state does not exceed 
three to the square mile outside the few 
large villages in which dwell the district 
staff. 

Marias and Murias are aboriginal 
tribes, off-shoots from the great Gond 
tribes to the north-west. Here in the 
depths of the forest they have stagnated 
from time immemorial. Invasion after 
invasion swept through Hindoostan, but 
they have remained almost unmolested to 
share the solitude of the fever-stricken 
wilderness with the tiger and the buffalo. 
At the present day they are perhaps the 
least known of the many indigenous tribes 
of the Indian peninsula. 

During a recent “cold weather” I 
happened to pass a short time in the land 
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of the Marias. Entering it from the north, 
one must first traverse the territory of the 
smaller state of Kanker. I was induced 
by its hospitable chief to break my journey 
at his capital. I did not regret the delay. 
I saw a native court in miniature. ‘The 
newly built Hall of Audience was shown 
with great pride. It was decorated with 
Cassell’s coloured pictures of the Boer 
war. Then, conducted by the prime 
minister, the palace, the gaol, and some 
well-kept gardens were inspected. After- 
wards the stables must be seen. Here 
some fat mares and horses, sleek white 
driving bullocks, square-headed fighting 
rams, and four large elephants passed in 
review. Finally | was admitted to an 
interview with the very genial old Raja, 
and after the usual sort of entertainment 


a stranger might expect, and the “pan” 


and betel nut had been handed round, 
departed with so much scent on my clothes 
that they could never be worn again. 
There were other interesting people in 
Kanker. Near my camp was one of those 
strange and mysterious beings,a wandering 
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“Yogi” or “Bairagi.” He had been 
over eight years in a British regiment 
of Ghoorkhas as a private soldier, and 
very proud to tell it, although he pre- 
sented a most unsoldierly appearance. 
Thick, matted hair hung below his 
shoulders, a strip of cloth round the 
waist his only covering ; a thick coating 
of ashes rendered face and emaciated body 
a ghastly white. A few simple remedies 
for fever tied up in a knot, and a piece of 
iron to tend the fire, were all his worldly 
possessions. What could have induced 
this young soldier to leave gn honourable 
profession such as the Government service 
is regarded in India, to wander naked 
about the country? The Hindoos them- 
selves acknowledge that many of these 
fanatics do not undertake their life of 
asceticism from motives of the purest 
order. Such an object makes one realise 
how far the East is from the West. As I 
watched him by day surrounded by ad- 
miring crowds, or listened by night to him 
calling on his gods in dismal howlings, 
it occurred to me that in one of the 
weaknesses of humanity the East may be 
very close to the West. Vanity one of 
our keenest observers has declared to 
be perhaps the most universal principle 
of human actions, and here in this case 
may be an illustration of his cynical 
dictum. 

Beyond Kanker the country becomes 
wilder. Native huts are found stockaded 
against savage animals. The main road 
is left, and a few marches bring one into 
the heart of the Maria wilderness. The 
magistrate of the district came some dis- 
tance tomy camp. I found him a most 
accomplished native gentleman, educated 
at one of the great colleges of India. 

Only one who has toiled along a dusty 
Indian road for many days can appreciate 
the change to forest life. The walk at 
early dawn lives longest in the memory. 
Dew is pattering down from leaf to leaf. 
Amongst the topmost branches of the tall 
sal trees the mist is still collected. All 
the birds are waking. The shrill and 
metallic call of a peacock comes along a 
glade in the forest ; close at hand a jungle- 
cock crows at intervals; innumerable 
doves are beginning their chorus of 
plaintive cooings, wood-pigeons join in 
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with strong notes ; woodpeckers are 
rapping on the tree-trunks; the “seven 
sisters ” skirmish among dead leaves; 
occasionally may be seen the savage- 
looking but harmless hornbill, while 
silently glides to and fro a large hawk. 

The native does not go abroad early. 
He is much harassed by wild beasts. A 
great many deaths are caused in the year 
by tigers. A “man-eater” will remain 
about a village for many months, and 
when hungry will carry off a man or 
woman. The place becomes, as it were, 
in a state of siege, the inhabitants 
hardly daring to leave their huts. Even 
the sowing of the 
annual crops will 
sometimes be made 
im possible, the tiger 
taking his man in 
broad day as soon 
as he hears voices 
in the fields. The 
state does what it 
can to exterminate 
the pests, but its 
eflorts are often 
frustrated by the 
natives themselves. 
There is a_ belief 
among them that 
the spirit of a man 
or woman killed by 
a tiger is obliged 
to accompany the 
beast until another 
human victim is 
secured. The spirit 
points out to the 
tiger the man who is trying to slay him. 
No native will help the sportsman with 
information. He will, rather than do so, 
often lead the “shikari” astray in order 
that the tiger may escape. So great is 
their belief in the power of spirits. 

But toreturnto camp. The sun is now 
risen, and jungle folkare going forth. The 
‘air is sharp in the cold season. Dew lies 
in heavy beads upon tall grasses that bend 
over the pathways through the forest. To 
protect himself from cold and wet, the 
Maria clothes himself in a cloak of bark 
thrown over his shoulders; the more 
advanced Muria wraps a cotton cloth 
around him. It is not many years since 


the Maria went naked during the heat of 
the day. He can now barter cloth from 
the Hindoo weaver in the village of the 
Muria. 

The exigencies of sport often led me to 
the woodland hamlets. I was curious to 
see a “ gotul.” This I found to be a hut 
detached from the rest of the village, 
empty by day, but at night occupied by 
the unmarried youths and maidens of the 
community. They are obliged to remain 
in it all night. The practice is a very 
ancient one among these tribes, and was, 
it is supposed, originally adopted on 
moral grounds. They say it is effectual. 





VILLAGE GOTUL WITH HEAD BOY IN CHARGE, 


Every village maintains a “ gotul.” It 
is entirely handed over to the charge of 
the oldest boy ; no married woman or 
man may enter without his permission ; 
even the “ gaita,” the most important 
person of all, will “salaam” to him 
should he have any reason to visit the 
house. The head boy is responsible that 
all are present at night, and reports an 
absentee to the old men. Punishment is 
at first meted out lightly, but on a third 
offence of this nature happening, a girl is 
deemed unfit to remain with the rest, and 
is driven forth an outcast from society. 

Jungle tribes are passionately fond of 
singing and dancing. In the evening 
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their mournful chants and uncouth 
measures are rehearsed by boys and girls 
round the log fire until far into the 
night. Then all lie down and sleep, 
boys separated from girls by only the 
width of the single room or courtyard 
of the “gotul.” Cases of improper 
behaviour are extremely rare, and the 
sys‘em seems to answer its purpose. In 
the morning all return to the houses of 
their parents. 

Having also heard about the “ gaita,” 
I asked one day if there were any present 
among a crowd of beaters. I thought to 
find some peculiarity in dress or orna- 
ments to mark him out as the chosen 
one in the village. However, I found 
none. Out of the crowd stepped several, 
some old, some almost boys, on the word 


being passed round for them to come 


forward. “Gaitas” had been beating 
for me every day. 

The “gaita” certainly performs 
priestly duties, but in every other resfect 
is the same as the others in a village. 
He is the only man in the village who 
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the goddess or to any of the other jungle 
spirits or deities. This is left entirely to 
the “ gaita.” 

As his office is hereditary, I was con- 
cerned to know what happened should 
he die childless. This is a serious mis- 
fortune to a village. It is abandoned. 
No effort is spared to seek out a relative 
of the dead man. When found he must 
prove himself worthy of office. He must 
live alone in the village for a season, and 
successfully gather in a crop sown by 
himself alone. Until this has been done 
to the satisfaction of the. village no 
Muria or Maria would return. 

Each “ gaita” has his little temple—a 
low thatched shed to shield his rude clay 
images from sun and rain. One such 
rustic shrine I found in more than 
usually beautiful surroundings. A path 
through dark, shadowy labyrinths con- 
ducted to this secluded spot. Giant 
creepers had coiled like enormous snakes 
round tall trees, and hung down slender 
wreaths from the topmost branches. 
Close by a mountain stream trickled 
beneath the cool 
shadows of rocks 
overhung by ferns 
and delicate plants 
such as we only 
know in conserva- 
tories. Foxgloves 
and fresh green 
feathery bamboo 
seedlings added 
colour to a tangle 
of coarse grasses out 
of which rose the 
smooth stem of a 
wild sago palm. 
The stillness is only 
disturbed by the 
sound of the run- 
ning water; one 
would think the 
spot never visited 
by man; but in 


TEMPLE TO A FOREST GOD. front of the 


is acceptable, so they think, to their 
goddess mother Earth. He alone can 
propitiate her, and induce her to favour 
the annual crops. So the ordinary 
aborigine makes no form of offering to 


grotesque little 

images of his gods lies his little tribute 

of forest produce, and tke ground is 

stained by libations drawn from the sap 
of the sago tree. 

This juice from the sago tree, when 
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fermented, becomes “ sulfi,” an intoxi- 
cating liquor; not the only liquor 
produced by the backwoodsman; there 
is also the more common spirit distilled 
from the flowers of the mohwa tree. 

The Marias are the wildest of the 
tribes. Their display of ornaments at 
once distinguishes them from the more 
civilised Murias. A Maria youth decks 
himself out when in full dress in all the 
brawry of bead necklaces; strings of 
beads hang across from one ear to the 


' Other; bells and hoops of brass and of 


iron encircle neck and arms; cowrie 
shells adorn his head cloth, and a great 
number of brass rings are suspended 
from the ears. With axe on shoulder 
and spear in hand he presents a striking 
appearance. 

They are a timid race. Not many 
years ago they would fly into the woods 
from the face of strangers. The taxes 
could not be collected; so a tomtom 
would be beaten outside a village, and 
the Raja’s myrmidon would hide him- 
self in order not to frighten these shy 
creatures by his presence; the annual 
tribute of forest produce would then be 
deposited in a certain place where the 
taxgatherer could find it. 

To the savage a stranger is an unknown 
danger, and he fears it. The danger that 
he knows, that from wild beasts, he 
will face with the greatest courage. 
His life is passed in constant danger 
from tigers. The Maria is a born hunter. 
He sometimes succeeds in killing a tiger 
in one of his traps made from large logs, 
or by his bow and arrow snares, but a 
great drive affords him the most enjoy- 
ment; then will his bravery be tried to 
the utmost in facing the tiger with 
naked weapons. The Maria is ignorant 
of firearms. Hundreds of men and boys 
assemble ; large nets are hung loosely on 
poles across a valley or other suitable 
ground. ‘The beat spreads across the 
jungle and drives everything before it. 
The tiger will remain in the bushes 
before the net until the uproar induces 
him to make an effort to escape. The 
beaters are too close and too thick 
together to enable him to retreat, and at 
last he bounds forward at the obstruc- 





YOUNG MARIA HUNTER WHO HAS KILLED 
A TIGER GOING FOR HIS REWARD, 


tion. This is suspended in such a 
manner as to fall forward when touched. 
Before he can get clear the spearmen 
are upon him and a desperate struggle 
ensues, and often results in many killed 
and wounded before the beast can be 
despatched. 

The wild men are dependent on the 
forest to supplement their meagre crop 
of coarse millet. After this has been 
gathered in, the village takes to the 
jungle, where the whole day is spent in 
the search for vermin and game, and 
even insects are not despised. Certain 
animals are held in superstitious respect. 
One clan will not kill the turtle, another 
leaves the monkey alive, while a third 
spares the snakes. 

India, with its four hundred millions of 
people speaking seven hundred and fifty 
dialects, holds many strange and varied 
races, but probably few stranger than 
these wild backwoodsmen. 








T was one of the last important balls 
of the season, and the large house 
in Grosvenor Square was brilliantly 

illuminated by countless electric lights. 

It was one of those affairs where every 
woman treads on every other woman's 
skirts, and a good deal of ill-temper is 
naturally felt, if not displayed. 

It was really too hot to dance. 

At any rate, two of the large company 
assembled there appeared to think so. 
They were sitting in a quiet corner which 
they had been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover, eminently suitable for a téte-d-téte 
conversation, and almost entirely shut 
off from the dancers. , 

The woman was dark and handsome. 
Her eyes were magnificent—at one 
moment soft and languorous, and imme- 
diately afterwards blazing like red-hot 
coals, 

She evidently came from the south, 
probably from Spain. 

Her companion was her exact opposite, 
being extremely fair. He wore a slight 
moustache and had the appearance of a 
soldier. 

“Why is it that you spurn me?” she 
was saying. “Am I not beautiful? 
Have not hosts of men thrown themselves 
at my feet, and have I not rejected them ? 
Yet when I would confer on you that love 
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for which they would willingly sacrifice 
their lives, you repel me. Ah! how cold 
you English are. In my country it is not 
the women who have to make love to the 
men. Rather would the men risk their 
lives for a lady’s smile, and shed their 
last drop of blood for a kiss.” 

The man fidgeted. “I fear we English 
are not so quixotic,” he replied coldly. 
“ Besides, you forget that I am engaged 
to Miss Stanhope.” 

“Forget it! There you are wrong. 
The knowledge is with me always. But 
what matter? She is only a chit of a 
girl, not yet out of her teens, and even 
colder, if possible, than yourself.” 

“Then there is your husband,” he con- 
tinued. “ He is my friend, and I am bound 
to respect his honour.” 

“Bah! What matters honour when 
one is in love? Look here!” she said, 
moving closer to him. ‘We will go 
away together to some place on the 
Continent. Then my husband will 
divorce me, and we can be married. It 
will mean giving up all one’s friends ; but 
I am willing, nay desirous, to do this for 
you—for love.” 

He moved impatiently. He was not 
used to being made love to, and strangely, 
or perhaps naturally, he did not like it. 

“The whole thing is impossible, as | 
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have endeavoured to show you,” he said. 
“ Now, I fear, I shall have to be brutal. 
I do not love you, and I nevercan. My 
heart is already given to someone ‘else. 
And even if I did love you, I would 
never betray my friend. I advise you to 
think more of him and less about other 
men.” 

“So!” She turned on him like a 
tigress. ‘“ This is how you treat my love. 
You scorn it, do you? I humble myself 
to you; I plead with you; and I get— 
advice. Remember, my race is as strong 
in hate as in love. You will live to 
regret this. Please take me to my 
husband.” 

With a sigh of relief, he hastened to 
comply with her request. 


* * * * 


Jack Ames was a young man, richly 
endowed with this world’s goods. At 
the age of twenty-five he had come intoa 
large fortune which had been left in trust 
for him by his father. He determined to 
see something of the world, and had 
spent the next two years in indulging his 
inclination to the full. 

It was while engaged in this pursuit 
that at Aix-les-Bains he first met his 
wife. She was a very beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a rich merchant, and he soon 
fell a victim to her charms. Whether 
she returned his affection is doubtful; 
but at any rate, it was her father’s wish 
that she should marry him, and she did so. 

It is, as a rule, a great mistake to marry 
out of one’s own country, and he soon 
began to realise this. They seemed un- 
able to hit it off together from the first, 
and they gradually drifted further and 
further apart, until now, after two years, 
they were absolutely estranged. 

This was not his fault, as he was 
devoted to his wife; but a man gets tired 
of lavishing attention and love when it is 
not appreciated. He was thinking of 
this one bright July morning, a week 
after the ball at Grosvenor Square, as he 
was waiting in the breakfast-room for 
his wife. They usually breakfasted at 
ten, and it was then half an hour after 
that hour. 

“This is unlike her,” he said to him- 
self. “She is generally down to the 
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minute. Perhaps she is unwell. I'llsend 
up a message.” 

This he did, and the servant soon re- 
turned bearing a letter on a tray. 

“A note for you, sir,” he said, witha 
strange look on his face. 

Jack dismissed him and tore it open. 
This is what he read: 


“Dear Jack,— 

“You have probably discovered by this 
time that I do not love you. I will now 
further enlighten you by saying, I have 
never loved you. 

“Until recently I thought I could never 
love anybody, but now I know different. 

“The man I love, and who returns my 
affection, is your friend, Walter Trevor. 
This will come as a surprise to you, I 
expect. We are leaving for the Conti- 
nent to-night by the nine o'clock train 
from Charing Cross. 

“ You will not call him out; it is not 
the custom of the country. But you will 
divorce me, which will be much more 
satisfactory—at any rate, so far as I am 
concerned. 

“ For then I shall marry Walter. 

“T cannot expect you to come and see 
us Off, so we shall probably never meet 
again. Adieu. 

“ Your wife, 
“ Anita.” 


Needless to say that he absolutely was 
staggered. He appeared unable to grasp 
the contents of the letter. Strangely 
enough, he read it and re-read it several 
times before the meaning gradually 
dawned on him. Then he swore a great 
oath. 

“T wouldn't have believed it of Walter, 
though,” he exclaimed. “It’s no use 
going round to his chambers, because, of 
course, he won't be there. I can do 
nothing until to-night. Then they shall 
both pay the penalty of their treachery.” 

He sat down at the table and buried 
his face in his arms. He was a very 
lonely man at that moment. 

* * * * 


Walter Trevor was a good deal dis- 
turbed by what had occurred on the 
night of the ball at Grosvenor Square. 

He had disapproved of his friend marry- 
ing Anita from the first. She was not at 
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all the sort of woman he thought suited 
as a wife for Jack. 

He, whose eyes were not blinded by 
love, had seen her imperfections. He 
knew that she did not care for Jack, 
though, of course, no good would have 
been served by him saying so. If he had 
been foolish enough to have done this, he 
would probably not have been believed. 
It would have been almost as difficult as 
trying to convince a plain woman that 
she is not beautiful. 

After his friend’s marriage he had 
avoided Anita as much as was consistent 
with his friendship for her husband, and 
it had never entered his head that she 
would fall in love with himself. Lately, 
however, he had been compelled to see 
that tuis was the case. There was no 
mistaking the meaning of the glances 
that she gave him, and the veiled hints 
that she had let fall. 

These had culminated in the scene, 
already described, that took place at 
Grosvenor Square. 

He was meditating one morning on the 
matter in question, and as to the impossi- 
bility of going to Jack and placing the 
whole facts before him, when his man 
entered the room and handed hima note. 
He saw from the handwriting on the 
envelope that it was from his fiancée. 
He tore it open and read as follows :— 

“ Dearest Walter,— 

“T want you to meet me in the first- 
class waiting-room at Charing Cross 
Station to-night at 8.30. 

“Please bring a bag with you, as you 
will have to undertake a journey for 
me. 

“Oa no account tell anyone of our 
appointment, and destroy this note. 

“ Fond love. 

“‘ Your affectionate, 
“ETHEL STANHOPE.” 


Walter was mystified. 

Why should Ethel make an appoint- 
ment with him at Charing Cross Station ? 
Why should she want him to undertake 
a journey for her? and above all, why 
should she bind him to secrecy? These 
questions, however, could only be 
answered when they met ; so, stuffing the 
letter into his pocket, he decided to go to 
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lunch, and dismissed the matter from his 
mind. 

The same evening, at 8.30, punctual to 
the ‘minute, and with a kit-bag in his 
hand, Walter Trevor entered the first- 
class waiting-room at Charing Cross 
Station. He glanced round. 

Evidently Ethel had not yet arrived. 

There was only one occupant of the 
room, and that a lady whose face was 
hidden by a newspaper which she held 
spread out before her. 

He could see by her figure that it was 
not Ethel. 

He seated himself at a table with his 
back turned towards her, and began to 
idly turn over the pages of a time-table. 

“Women are always late,” he mur- 
mured to himself half aloud. 

“ No, they are not,” said a voice. 

He turned round sharply and was con- 
fronted by—Anita. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
exclaimed. He could not greet her con- 
ventionally after what had occurred at 
their last meeting. 

“T am here by appointment with you,” 
she replied. ‘“ That letter you received 
purporting to come from Miss Stanhope 
was really written by me. I promised 
you last week that you would regret the 
way you have treated me, and | think 
my promise is about to be redeemed. If 
I mistake not, here comes my hus- 
band.” 

She was right. At that moment Jack 
Ames was pulling open the swing door, 

“Ah, my dear Jack,” she exclaimed, 
hastening to meet him. “So you came 
to see us off, after all. This is an unex- 
pected pleasure.” ; 

“It is a pleasure you will want to 
dispense with shortly,” he said, striding 
towards Walter. ‘“ What is the meaning 
of this?” he asked him. 

“That is a question I might put to 
you,” said the other, displaying admirable 
coolness in the circumstances. 

“Look here, sir,” thundered Jack. 
“It’s no use playing the fool. You were 
about to elope with my wife.” 

Walter stared at him in amazement. 

“My dear chap, you must be out of 
your mind,” he said. “Elope with your 
wife! Why, it’s too absurd.” 
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“Then perhaps you can give some 
explanation of your presence here ?” 

“Certainly Ican. Icame here under 
the impression that I was to see Miss 
Stanhope. Your wife was the last person 
I expected to meet. I was——”’ 

“Walter,” interrupted Anita. “The 
game is up. It is useless denying any- 
thing. You must take the consequences 
like aman. Youare surely not frightened. 
I love you, as I have often told you, 
but I am not fond of a coward.” 

“Look here, old chap,” said Walter, 
turning to the other man; “ you can’t, 
you mustn’t believe this of me. I can 
explain the whole thing, though, Heaven 
knows, I would rather be silent.” 

“No doubt,” said Anita. 

“Perhaps you can explain away your 
luggage, COWARD!” pointing to his 
kit-bag. 

Walter took no notice. 

“In consequence of your  wife’s 
treachery, Jack, I don’t intend to spare 
her. Don’t think me a conceited fool,” 
he went on, “ when I tell you that for a 
long time past your wife has been 
making love to me. A week ago she 
begged me to run away with her. This 
I declined to do, and when she saw that 
I was determined in my resolution, she 
swore to be avenged on me. Our meeting 
here this evening is the result. She sent 
me a letter, the handwriting an imitation 
of Miss Stanhope’s, and purporting to 
come from her, making an appointment 
here for this evening. Fortunately, by a 
mere accident, I can prove the truth of 
what I say.” 

“You lie!” screamed Anita, her eyes 
blazing. “Let us see this wonderful 
letter. Where is it?’’ 

“ Here,” said Walter, calmly pulling it 


out of his pocket, and handing it to 
Jack. 

“You evidently expected me to burn 
it according to your instructions. For- 
tunately, I forgot to do so.” 

Jack read the letter and then turned 
to Anita, asking her what she had to say. 

She was as pale as death, but defiant 
to the end. She saw, however, that 
further deception was useless, and 
admitted that she was the author of the 
letter. 

“When Walter—Mr. Trevor—would 
not have anything todo with me,” she said, 
“| planned this meeting because I thought 
you would be so angry at seeing us 
together, that you would kill him. AsI 
could not have him myself, | wanted him 
dead. Had you been one of my country- 
men, you would have done so without 
asking foranexplanation. That is where 
I went wrong. I should have known you 


better. I don’t regret what | have done, 
but I regret its non-success. I loved 
Walter, and I still love him. I also— 


hate him. Now I must go. It is almost 
time for the train to start. I could not 
return to you, after what has happened. 
You will hear of me again, shortly. 
Good-bye!” and before they could 
interfere, she had left the room. 

The next day, the following paragraph 
appeared in an evening paper :— 

“Last night, on the Channel boat 
travelling from Dover to Calais, a lady 
leaning over the rail was seen suddenly 
to overbalance and fall into the sea. 

“The boat was immediately stopped, 
and a search for her instituted. After 
an hour, however, it was given up as 
hopeless, and the boat proceeded on its 
way. 

“ The body has not been recovered.” 


SRS) 
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THE PICCADILLY OF THE SEA— 
ST. MARGARET'S BAY. 


By J. HARRIS STONE. 


(Illustrated by the Author's Photographs.) 


HE great thoroughfare in London 
between Hyde Park Corner and the 
Haymarket is not more busy than is 

the Piccadilly of the Sea. Up and down 
incessantly, crossing and _ recrossing, 
hurrying, loitering, pausing, go indi- 
viduals of nearly every nationality under 
the sun, some on pleasure bent and 
sight-seeing; some intently keen on 
business—stern, grinding, money-making ; 
all using in common the great sea 
thoroughfare, which runs close up against 
the lofty precipices of the South Foreland, 
and passing sweet St. Margaret’s Bay 
only a gun-shot distance away, or even 
less. The closer they go to the Foreland 
and the nearer to the pebbly shore of the 
little cleft in the chalk cliffs, daintily clad 
with rich verdure, the sooner they reach 
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the chops of the Channel or London and 
other ports eastward, as it chance the craft 
may be outwards or homewards bound. 

At all hours of the day you may look 
up from your book, or pause in your 
walk, and see vessels—not far away on 
the horizon, as at Brighton, Margate, or 
most of our English seaside watering- 
places, but—close at hand, just there in 
the offing a few hundred yards from the 
shore, so close that with a glass you can 
read their names on the bows, and recog- 
nise the nationality-flag flying at the 
stern—without artificial aid. But, unlike 
its London prototype, this thoroughfare 
of the south-easternmost part of England 
has no rest. There is no slack time when 
the pulse of life beats weakest. For here 
there are many— 
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‘*Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing, 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 
darkness. 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
silence.'’* 


They hurry, or rather glide, mysteri- 
ously by in the darkness, a blaze of 
electric light 
from saloon 
cabin and 
porthole, pul- 
sating, throb- 
bing, full of 
life and acti- 
vity, with the 
latest of com- 
plex cylinders 
or elaborate 
turbine ar- 
rangements ; 
or they put 
their best foot 
foremost at 
the rate of 
eight or nine 
knots an hour 
—as much as 
the Scotch 
engineer can 
get out of his 


rusty old 
scrap - iron 
heap in the 


bowels of 
some old 
tramp. Elder- 
ly she’s are 
some, others 
are on maiden 
voyages, 
knowing no- 
thing of the 
perils before 
them. Ships, 
brigs, schoo- 
ners, cutters, 
barquentines, brigantines, yachts trim 
and dandy, as well as dismally dull 
but picturesque terra-cotta-clad Thames 
barges: all go by in stately procession 
or ragged interval. Latterly the 
number of men-of-war has perceptibly 
increased ; indeed, scarcely a day passes 
* Longfellow's “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
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at St. Margaret's Bay without seeing a 
Dreadnought potentially a miracle of 
destructive force, a grim, squat destroyer ; 
or the weird, fanciful conning-tower of a 
submarine. This used not to be, and is 
evidence that this part of our shores is 
now-a-days ceaselessly patrolled. 

The sailing-craft will often drift hélp- 
lessly up and 
down and 
across the Bay 
in a light, con- 
trary wind, 
the cussedness 
of the skipper 
preventing 
him dropping 
anchor, sothat 
he may keep 
his crew alert. 
After “a shift 
of wind” it is 
a fine sight to 
see the stream 
of vessels of 
every rig yet 
invented, and 
of all nation- 
alities, move 
out of the 
Downs — that 
stretch of sea 
to the east- 
ward, between 
the Goodwins 
and Deal, 
where they 
have been ly- 
ing perhaps 
for days, and 
cross the Bay. 
1 counted up 
to ninety craft 
majestically 
so sail forth 
one day when 
the wind 
chopped round to the east, and then lost 
count. 

And ships go down in that great 
thoroughfare. I saw once, not many years 
ago, a huge dredger, seemingly as big as 
a palatial London hotel, quietly subside 
under the waves in the very centre of the 
waterway. Orders had arrived from the 
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Admiralty that this mass of mechanism 
was to leave on a certain day. The tugs 
obeyed; no order came to stay their 
progress on what turned out to be a 
tempestuous day, and so they got their 
charge as far as the Bay, and left it there 
at the bottom of the ocean. How much 
public money was thus recklessly wasted 
I know not. Sea catastrophes of this 
nature seldom get talked about or even 
noticed. 

Yes, it can be rough at St. Margaret’s 
Bay. I have seen the spray go right over 
the cottages close to the beach next the 
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hard by whence she came. The old 
wooden houses, which were the prede- 
cessors of the present red villas on the 
beach, built of tongued flooring boards, 
synchronised with the sad end of a Baltic 
timber vessel, which occurred here many 
years ago. I once lent a galvanised iron 
bucket to a longshoreman, and it was 
returned smelling strongly and fragrantly 
of delicious old brown sherry! But he 
who lives by the sea must not tell tales. 
A haven of rest surely it is. No roar 
of ’buses—motor or horse ; no cabs—taxi 
or otherwise ; no grind of trams—you 
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Bay Hotel. One vessel, in my time, 
went ashore in the Bay, laden with 
cement and canned goods, with the 
result that you came across empty panni- 
kins under every bush in the reighbour- 
hood, and there was a marked increase in 
the number of solid walls and sea pro- 
tections which were run up. Another 
vessel beached here laden with square 
bottles for the West Coast, which resulted 
in the Bay being strewn with recumbent 
forms, and the death of one old lady 
from alcoholic poisoning, who had much 
better have stayed in the country village 


must go to neighbouring Dover, Margate, 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, for that; no 
shrieks of locomotives ; no impertinent 
hooting of motors and pungent smells of 
petrol and hot lubricating oil; no un- 
couth noises of street-sellers (there are 
no streets); no hustling by pedestrians— 
the rule of the road is unnecessary; no 
shops to catch the eye, extort the money 
—nothing but the sparkling fresh sea in 
front, and the lofty white chalk cliffs on 
either side. A cleft in the cliff delight- 
fully interspersed with clumps of trees 
and grass. Such is St. Margaret's Bay, 
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and long may it so continue—two-and-a- 
half miles from a railway station, and 
the prettiest unspoiled spot yet remaining 
in England within two hours’ railway 
travel of London. 

The reality of this reposeful quietness 
is made more emphatic when one con- 
siders the hustle and bustle going on out 
there in that silent, but acutely active 
and thronged, sea highway. The stirring 
life on ocean steamer and floating palace 


lived friendships, the petty jealousies, 
the squabbles of officers, men, and passen- 
gers out there. And yet all these, and 
more, he can almost see and hear; still 
for all practical purposes they are miles 
and miles distant. 

This hurry, turmoil, and bustle goes on 
unceasingly, but, fortunately for seekers 
after quietness, noiselessly—except when 
a Channel fog envelops the land. Then 
the cow-like lowing of the South Good- 
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disturbs not the visitor; he can possess 
his soul in quietness—it comes not near 
enough to be offensive or even intruding. 
That money-making movement out there 
on the sea only causes a feeling of greater 
contentment with the restful tranquillity 
of the spot. He is not concerned with 
the clank of the engines, the sibilation 
of the wireless telegraphy machine; the 
vibration of the ship, the rush of steam, 
the tittle-tattle of the saloon, the short- 


win lightship (formerly called South 
Sands Head) booms out with startling 
life-saving solemnity over the water, and 
the warning horns of steamers are heard 
on every hand. And when peaceful night 
settles down over land and sea the Bay 
itself is momentarily illuminated at inter- 
vals of a second with the electric flash- 
light from the two-million candle-power 
South Foreland lighthouse keeping watch 
and ward over the destinies of the neigh- 
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bourhood. There used to be a lower 
lighthouse as well, but the fraying of the 
base of the 300 feet of precipitous cliff on 
which it stood rendered the beacon un- 
safe, so it has been discarded as a light- 
house, and made into a dwelling-house. 
Seeming quite near, too, is the powerful 
nearest French light, only twenty miles 
away across the Channel.  Grisnez, 
flashing its two-and-a-half million candle- 
power electric beam, with five seconds’ 
intervals, makes one realise how close a 
neighbour is friendly France. And then 
the oil masthead light on the South 
Goodwin lightship riding at anchor only 
two-and-a-half miles away—one long and 
two short flashes—is replaced, in thick 
weather, by the siren uttering two short, 
followed by a dismal, long-drawn-out, 
expiring bellow, before force is once more 
accumulated to repeat the sad-sounding 
process. And if one stands on the extreme 
end of the little pier in the front of St. 
Margaret’s Bay Hotel the red Pier Works 
light of Dover comes into view, replaced 
in fog by the weird reed-warning instru- 
ment. Onaclear night from this spot 
are also visible the Boulogne light, some 
thirty-two miles away, and more easterly 
that of Dunkirk, forty-six miles. The 
green East Goodwin may also be made 
out, and the white Gull. Altogether nine 
lights to pick up, which, added to the 
succession of starboard and port (green 
and red) lights passing and re-passing, 
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makes the evening at St. 
Margaret’s Bay pass inte- 
restingly and quickly. Fre- 
quently an Atlantic grey- 
hound, a P. & O., an 
Atlantic transport, a 
massive deck - hampered 
North- German Lloyd, a 
huge steamer bound for 
Australia or the Far East, 
goes by bathed in one 
glimmering silvery mass 
of electric lights pouring 
out of saloons and cabins 


— a sight entrancingly 
beautiful. Now and then 
will be seen the trail 


against the dark sky-line 

of the Roman Candle, its 

variously coloured lumi- 
nous balls telling Cornhill Signal Station, 
perched on the high cliff to the westward, 
what vessel it is that is passing beneath. 
The continuous flare lighting up masts 
and hull indicates that a shore boat 
(galley) is wanted to land the pilot. 
Even the languid will always find some- 
thing to interest seaward. 

St. Margaret's Bay differs from almost 
all other seaside places on the south and 
south-east coasts in having a sea view 
which is never dull. Brigs, cutters, 
schooners, three, four, even five-masted 
barques and ships, each vessel with every 
sail set, even to moonscrapers and sky- 
scrapers, gleaming in the sunlight and 
drawing every inch of canvas filled with 
the easterly breeze, are sights to see and 
enjoy. The visitor may perchance see 
the unique and strange-looking seven- 
masted fore-and-aft American schooner 
on its occasional trips across the Bay—a 
vara avis, but worth watching for. 

The Bay itself is only half a mile wide, 
and the numerous groynes now running 
down the pebbly beach testify to the 
intruding character of thesea. All along 
this coast there exists what is known as 
the “eastward drift.’ In other words, 


though the pebbles composing the fore- 
shore may alternately drift eastward and 
westward, the balance is in favour of the 
east, which eventually captures the most. 
A concrete example of this is worth 
The late Mr. Ponsonby Ogle, 


recording. 
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editor of the Globe, whilst washing his 
hands in a sea-pool on the rocks at low 
water in a line with the east end of the 
old coastguard cottages, dropped a gold 
signet-ring from his little finger, and 
every effort to find it was in vain. For 
three years the sea ebbed and flowed over 
it, when a coastguard named Gold 
(singular coincidence!) picked it up on 
the foreshore, after a scouring-out storm, 
just one hundred yards to the east of the 
spot where Mr. Ogle lost it. 

No doubt the construction of the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover acted delete- 
riously to all the coast on its eastward 
side, as it stopped the natural progression 
of beach from the west. But now that 
the still more extensive harbour works of 
Dover are constructed, the destructive 
influence of the south-west set of the 
tides is sent further along the ‘coast, 
passing by St. Margaret’s and 
impinging on Kingsdown, 
where already: a depletion of 
pebbles is in progress. In 1904, 
luckily for the Bay, a gigantic 
fall of cliff took place at its 
eastern end—a bold bluff of 
gigantic chalk cliff falling 
bodily right out into the sea at 
right angles with the shore. 
This has acted as a magnifi- 
cent natural groyne, and, as 
it is placed at the exactly right 
spot, the whole foreshore of the 
Bay is naturally gathering 
shingle. This small convulsion 
of Nature is, therefore, just as 
fortuitous to St. Margaret's as, 
we fear, it will be deleterious 
to Kingsdown and Deal. 

Just beneath the South Fore- 
land lighthouse on the shore 
the first cable to France 
entered the sea. Till a few 
years ago the ruins of an iron 
ladder and a cave exactly 
marked the spot. 

A little way up the hill by 
the main road from the Bay, 
just behind the “Green Man” 
Inn, two jagged walls jut out 
at right angles. These are the 
remains of a wall built com- 
pletely across the road during 
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the scare early in last century, when 
Napoleon’s landing seemed imminent. 
Above, in Barrack Bottom Valley, is the 
old blockade house, a black cottage— 
double in size now—where the guard kept 
vigil. Above the black cottage on the 
extreme edge of the cliffs may be seen the 
remains of a house, the walls of a garden, 
and also what appears to be a fort. But 
little is left now, the crumbling of the 
chalk cliffs having carried nearly all 
with it. 

At the extreme west of the shore, just 
under the shadow of the cliff, the end of 
a pipe sticks up through the shingle. 
This is continued for some hundreds of 
feet downwards, and is the outward and 
visible evidence of the first boring for the 
Channel Tunnel, a scheme which, after 
having been shelved for years, at last 
seems to be about to emerge into the 





“THE STEPS” (NUMBERING 215) FROM THE DOWNS 
TO THE BAY. 
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light of practicality, unless the flying 
machines render it unnecessary. The 
actual boring-rod was worked inside the 
iron piping, the corresponding experimen- 
tal boring on the other side being at 
Sangatte in France. In the centre of the 
Bay, just outside the pretty old garden of 
the “Green Man,” is the small, square 
hut where the telephone cable to Paris 
starts, and where is also the juncture spot 
of the land and sea electric cables. The 
landlord of this quaint old inn is one 
Mr. Berry, an old sailor and ex-coast- 
guardsman. His predecessor was by 
name Cramp, a grand old man of 
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remarkably fine presence, who lived 
to a great age, and concerning whom 
the late Earl Granville once told the 
writer that he considered him the hand- 
somest man he had ever seen. 

For visitors who prefer not living quite 
on the sea level there is the “ Granville 
Arms ” on the cliff above the Bay. The 
“ Arms” has now been dropped, and the 
hostelry is known as “The Granville.” 
Those liking to get the utmost they can 
from a sea visit stay at St. Margaret's 
Bay Hotel, which absolutely fulfils their 
requirements. The hotel is as close to 
the sea as it can be. It is snugly shel- 
tered from all north winds by the 
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charmingly picturesque chalk cliffs 
behind. It looks boldly out from all its 
windows—quaint Early English, and not 
of the brazen barracks-of-hotel style— 
across the sea to the French coast, which 
is plainly visible on clear days. And 
within homely comfort, good food, and 
quietness are to be met with. And then it 
possesses an old rose garden where tea- 
roses bloom in profusion. A list of the 
brainy people alone who have stayed and 
written great works within its walls 
would require considerable space. Mr. 
R. S. Hichens’ greatest fictions attained 
substance here. Miss Olga Nethersole 
studied some 
of her princi- 
pal characters 
in the daintily 
attractive 
dining - room. 
Mr. Anthony 
Hope, Miss 
Menie Dowie, 
Dr. Parker, of 
oratorical 
power, Dr. 
Barnardo, of 
great human- 
ity, Mr Frede- 
rick Harrison, 
of the Hay- 
market, all 
have stayed 
here to recruit 
and lay in 
fresh stock of 
mental and 
bodily power. 
Lord and Lady Knollys and Lord Curzon, 
besides our greatest admirals and generals, 
have been its guests. An ex- and a 
present Lord Chancellor stayed here 
within a week of one another, and great 
doctors, such as the late Dr. Robson 
Roose and Sir William McCormac, have 
both lingered long here and sent their 
town-tired patients to obtain fresh ner- 
vous energies for carrying on the worries 
inseparable from fashionable life. It was 
the favourite health recruiting place of 
the great surgeon, Sir Spencer Wells. 
The road from the Downsabove descends 
to the Bay in a gigantic zigzag, or “S,” 
the first turn being to the east. A short 
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and straight cut across the first loop is 
down “the steps” (215 in number) which 
have been made by the parish council 
and so are quite modern. The short cut 
at the eastern end of the Bay is down 
the “ zigzag,” which is the old footpath 
from time immemorial. 

This part of the coast from Dover 
round by St. Margaret’s Bay to Kings- 
down, Walmer, Deal, and Margate, is 
beyond doubt, by the general consensus 
of medical opinion, the 
best place within easy 
reach of London for those 
suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, or fatigue from 
over brain-work. A short 
stay in this bracing air 
has in innumerable cases 
proved marvellously bene- 
ficial. 

But as a winter health 
resort the future of St. 
Margaret’s Bay lies. Down 
at the St. Margaret’s Bay 
Hotel (Lanzarote it is 
called, after the most 
healthy of the Canary 
Islands) no north wind 
troubles the visitor, who 
gets all the sun going 
without cold. Ihave seen 
roses blooming in the 
pretty rose garden of the 
hotel at Christmas, and at 
that season of the year 
the warmth and sun in 
the Bay obviate the wear- 
ing of an overcoat whilst 
intense cold is being ex- 
perienced, it may be, on 
the cliffs above. If people 
only knew what a warm 
and bright winter resort is this Bay 
they would throng here instead of 
visiting the treacherous Riviera. 

The village church of St. Margaret’s-at- 
Cliffe, within a mile of the Bay, is the 
most noteworthy of all objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood. It is a very perfect 
specimen of Norman architecture. Its west 
door is famous, while the gargoyles inside 
are almost unique. There isa noticeable 
clerestory. The carving inside and out 
is very perfect and beautiful. Thechurch 


dates from the time of Stephen, and was 
originally endowed from St. Martin’s 
Priory, Dover, in 1296. It is small, but 
perfectly proportioned, though the length 
of the chancel is rather unusual. It was 
restored in 1869. The curfew is rung 
every night at 8 p.m. between November 
1stand March. Its revival in 1696—for it 


had fallen intodisuse—is due to ashephertd 
who, being injured by a fall over the 
cliffs, left five roods of land to be held by 
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whoever would in the future undertake to 
ring the curfew. 

Close to the church is the old Norman 
road to Dover, or rather to the Castle. 
This forms one of the three routes to that 
town, leaving out the water highway. 
There is the ordinary high road, a dis- 
tance of four-and-a-half miles from the 
Bay ; but by the cliffs is a pleasanter and 
more varied though longer route. The 
third and shortest is by leaving the Bay 
through Barrack Bottom, bearing to the 
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right when opposite the lighthouses, and 
so across the fields to the Norman road. 
The Castle, with its ancient pharos and 
church on the hill, and the remains of 
the Priory in the town, both render an 
excursion to Dover interesting. 

The lover of country lanes and pic- 
turesque villages will, however, be amply 
rewarded by walks or drives into the 
interior, having once left Martin Mill 
Station behind. The two Langdons 
(East and West), Whitfield, Sutton, Ripple, 
Waldershare, Little America, and many 
others, are all within pleasant driving 
distance. Many of these quaint Kent 
villages have most picturesque village 
ponds, such as that at Martin. The 
station was named Martin Mill from the 
windmill which still stands just outside 
the station-yard gates. Quaint Sandwich, 
with its toll-bridge and old gateway and 
churches, is by no means unworthy a 
visit, while its golf links form a modern 
attraction. It is impossible, however, to 
exhaust the objects and places of interest 
to those who prefer energetic action to 
lotus-eating. The golf links of St. 
Margaret’s - at - Cliffe are considered 
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excellent. The course is an eighteen- 
hole one. 

A drive to Kingsdown, Walmer, and 
Deal, well repays the exertion. The 
invaluable Wellington relics, presented 
to the nation for ever by the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith, alone are worth a visit to 
Walmer Castle. And then the flowers! 
There are not many places in England 
that can compete with this district for 
the variety and beauty of its wild flowers. 
Sheets of poppies in their due season, 
acres of splendid blue corncockles, heaths, 
mallows, the tiny fumitory, and the great 
centaureas. Several species of orchid, 
St. John’s wort and goose grass, abound 
on the breezy, healthy, chalk cliff downs. 

The steady advance of Dover on the 
road of commercial prosperity, and its 
important National Harbour, have 
brought St. Margaret’s Bay more and 
more to the front as a health resort. In 
a short time it will become practically a 
suburb of that town, being connected 
thereto by tram and a line of villa resi- 
dences. At present itscharmingsimplicity 
is not its least attraction. St. Margaret’s 
is to Dover what Clifton is to Bristol. 





““THE GREEN MAN.” 
An ancient hostelry in the Bay. 
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THE PERCIVAL MYSTERY. 


By JOHN SARSFIELD PURCELL. 


N the stories of long ago, the stories 
we used to delight in as boys, and 
that we still consider the best kind 

of stories, the hero was generally intro- 
duced as riding along a lonely road, 
breasting a terrible storm, and ever and 
anon looking behind, as if, out of the 
darkness, he expected the enemy that 
had dogged his footsteps through life to 
come upon him. Now I, Jack Travers, 
am not the hero of this story, and it is 
with no idea of emulating the manner of 
the old novelists that I place myself on 
a stormy night in the wilds of Patagonia, 
not knowing exactly where I was going or 
when, if ever, I should reach a human 
habitation. I made no effort to guide 
my horse ; the sky was so dark that all 
points of the compass were the same, 
and it was, I knew, only the instinct of 
the animal that could save me. I had 
been twenty-four hours riding, and so 
overcome with fatigue and sleep that 
I had fallen from the saddle more than 
a dozen times. I have seen rain-storms 
since then in many parts of the world, 
but nothing to equal the fury of that 
night. The excellent Indian poncho 
I wore would have resisted a week’s rain 
in England, but was now as saturated as 
a sponge fresh drawn from the bottom of 
the sea. Five hours before, when I had 
last changed my horse and knew my 
whereabouts, I had still forty miles to 
travel before reaching my destination— 
and the forty miles had to be done that 
night. 

The life of a man, the head of an old 
English family, depended upon it; and 
then the storm came on and reduced me 
to despair. The gaucho guide who had 
agreed to accompany me retreated incon- 
tinently at the first sign of the storm, 
but I had to go on! Had I known then 
what these South American storms were, 
I should of a certainty have followed the 
example of the gaucho; and I now 
reflected that the chances were a hundred 
to one that my horse was retracing his 
steps. For nearly three hours the 


lightning had been flashing and the 
thunder roaring above and around me, 
The whole scene was indeed terrible. 
But I have begun at the wrong end of 
my story, and had better make a fresh 
start. One other item, however: a flash 
of lightning in front revealed to me a 
pampas hut; another flash, still nearer, 
stretched me senseless on the ground. 


But now that | am making a fresh 
start, I think that I was, after all, right 
in planting myself at the outset on the 
wilds of Patagonia ; otherwise the reader 
might be inclined to come to the con- 
clusion that I was spinning out a yarn 
intended to fill so many columns of a 
magazine, and no more to be relied on 
than the ordinary stories of the kind. 

My narrative, to take things in their 
proper order, should begin in a common- 
place kind of way. It is at first a story 
of happiness calmly enjoyed, then suffer- 
ing and wrong personally borne, and of 
an honest pride that held up its head 
against a hundred calamities. 


Standing just outside the northern town 
of Fordfield was a country house, almost 
large enough to be called a mansion, but 
more picturesque, both in itself and its 
surroundings, than the majority of man- 
sions can lay claim to. As a boy I used 
to spend many hours fishing in the stream 
that ran through the lawn. This was 
distinctly against the orders of Mr. 
Norman Percival, the owner of the Hall 
and estate; but legal difficulties never 
troubled me much in those days. If dis- 
covered I was generally able to make my 
way through the oak hedge which bor- 
dered the lawn, and once outside could 
set my pursuers at defiance. One day, 
however, the thing or the circumstance 
or the fate called Nemesis overtook me, 
and I became a captive. 

About five hundred yards from the 
house the river had been widened into 
a lake, and on this occasion, seeing no 
one about, and being in an unusually 
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daring mood, I ventured so far and tried 
my luck for a trout. In less than a few 
minutes I succeeded in landing one, but 
in my jubilation I forgot my usual care, 
only discovering a keeper when he was 
within five yards of me. Surrendering 
the rod and the fish, I plunged into the 
lake, striking out for the opposite side ; 
but before | was half way across my 
pursuer had got into a small boat and 
had overtaken me. Grasping my hair he 
tried to drag me into the boat, but I 
resisted so strongly that the little craft 
upset, and, filling with water, sank to 
the bottom. I was making my way once 
more for the bank when I heard a cry 
for help, and, turning round, saw the 
keeper sink beneath the water. Even as 
a lad of fourteen, which was my age at 
the time, I was a very good swimmer, 
and by great efforts got the poor fellow 
to dry land. Having done this I was 
about to beat a hasty retreat, when Mr. 
Percival and his daughter, a little girl 
of ten, came upon the scene. The squire 
did not seem in the least offended with 
me, and the little girl said nice things 
that made me blush. But they had only 
seen half of the adventure—they did not 
know that I was the cause of the whole 
trouble. Nor did they get to know until 
I myself told them the whole truth. The 
keeper, who had not lost consciousness 
and seemed to suffer as little as myself 
from the immersion, swore to me in an 
aside that he would never tell. 

Well, that was my first introduction to 
the Percivals. They took me to the Hall, 
had my clothes dried, and sent me home 
in a trap, with permission to fish in the 
lake as long and as often as I chose. 

I naturally looked upon this as a great 
honour. My uncle and only relative, with 
whom I lived, was a builder in a large 
way in Fordfield, but we stood so much 
lower in the social scale than the 
Percivals that I became the envy of most 
of my schoolfellows. As time went on 
I became so intimate with Tom Percival, 
a lad of my own age, as to lunch with 
him regularly at the Hall. I began to 
have what the old Scotsman prayed for, 
“a guid conceit o’ mysel’,” and to fancy 
that I was indeed worthy of cutting a 
better figure in the world than could 
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appertain to a tradesman's nephew. Still 
later I became on terms of intimacy with 
Ellen Percival, the young girl who had 
witnessed my escapade in the lake, and 
she treated me with unvarying kindness, 
often rallying me on my fishing exploits 
and my propensity to play the fish myself, 
so that on the day on which I could not 
see her I felt my life a misery. At the 
age of eighteen I was hopelessly in love, 
and it was only then that I began to 
realise fully the difference between the 
daughter of a country squire and the 
nephew of a man who could do little 
more than write his name. But what- 
ever were the defects of my uncle’s edu- 
cation, he was anxious enough to have 
me fully equipped in this direction. 
When I was at the height of my youthful 
love fever, he transferred me from the 
local grammar school to one of the best 
public schools in England. I did not 
dare to say good-bye to Ellen Percival, 
but Tom accompanied me to the railway 
station and promised to correspond with 
me regularly. 

This promise he kept faithfully for 
more than twelve months, and then his 
letters suddenly ceased. Mr. Percival 
had some grave objection to public 
schools, and most of Tom’s education 
was conducted by private tutors, so that 
my letters had always to be directed to 
his father’s house. In the ordinary course 
of events I would see him at vacation 
times, but to my astonishment, my uncle 
kept me away from Fordfield, and with 
a travelling companion sent me to pick 
up some knowledge of the world and 
an acquaintance with the languages in 
France, Italy, and Spain. And then when 
I supposed I should be sent either to 
Oxford or Cambridge my uncle ordained 
—Heidelberg, and thither, under the 
charge of the same travelling companion, 
] journeyed at the end of one midsummer 
term. When two years later I returned 
home the Percivals had disappeared, and 
I found my uncle installed in their place. 
A carriage which I recognised as having 
belonged to Mr. Percival met me at the 
station, and I was much gratified at what 
I regarded as an unmerited and unexpected 
mark of regard. The coachman and foot- 
man I did not know, but the latter had 
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A flash stretched me senseless on the ground. 
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the advantage of me, meeting me at the 
carriage door and addressing me byname, 
with an extra obsequious “sir” at the 
end. As my uncle’s house was not far 
from the Hall I saw nothing strange in 
the direction the coachman had taken, but 
when he deliberately turned the horses 
through the large gates I called on him to 
stop. 

“TI want you to drive to Mr. Travers’ 
house first,’”’ I said. 

“Mr. Travers is waiting for you at the 
Hall, sir.” 

“ Very well, drive on,” I exclaimed, very 
much puzzled. 

At the Hall door my uncle himself met 
me. He was dressed in ashootingcostume 
after the manner of a country gentleman, 
and received me most effusively. 

“* Welcome to your home, my boy,” he 
exclaimed. “Tha’ can now howd up 
tha’ head wi’ the highest in the land!” 

In spite of the evident affection ex- 
pressed in his face, his general manner 
and some palpable change in his looks 
grated on me to such a degree that I was 
only able to return his greeting in a half- 
hearted kind of way. 

“ But where are the Percivals, uncle?” 
I asked, as we entered the Hall. 

“Gone, me boy ; gone never to return, 
and I am now the owner of the Hall and 
grounds. They’ll be yours when I’m 
gone, or as soon as tha’ agrees t’ marry a 
lass I've got me ’ee on. A real lady, me 
lad ; the daughter of a baronet and as 
good as gold.” 

“‘ But why did the Percivals leave?” 

“‘ Never thee mind, me boy ; tha’ll never 
see em again! They little thowt that 
when they wor moidherin’ thee wi 
luncheons, an’ making theirsels look so 
big, tha’ would soon be i’ their place.” 

“In the name of God, uncle,” I 
exclaimed, now getting angry, “tell me 
why the Percivals have left here.” 

“IT darsn’t tell thee, me lad ; th’ young 
lass made me promise that tha’ should 
never know, an’ I’m goin’ to keep ma’ 
promise.” 

“ But where are they? Good heavens! 
can’t you see that I must find out?” 

“They never towd me where they 
wor goin’ to, an’ what’s more I didn’t 
want to know. Out o’ th’ country, I 
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suppose—owd England is too good a 
place for such cattle!” 

“Listen to me, uncle,” I answered, 
making a mighty effort to keep down my 
indignation. “With the exception of 
yourself, who have been so good to me, 
I respect the Percivals, father, son, and 
daughter, above all people on this earth, 
and until I know something about their 
reasons for leaving here, I shall refuse to 
enter this house!” 

The old man turned pale with anger 
and for a moment I thought he was 
going to strike me. But I had loved 
Ellen Percival so long and had so looked 
forward to meeting her, that now, in my 
disappointment, I almost hated my uncle, 
and was prepared to go to any extremes 
to obtain the information I desired. I 
was turning away from the house when 
my uncle recalled me. 

“Have I not towd thee, tha’ young 
brat, that I’ve sworn a Bible oath never 
to let thee know owt about it? But this 
much I can tell thee ; th’ Percivals had a 
good bit o’ brass when them wor leavin’, 
for they sent me back through th’ post a 
£1,000 cheque that I gave ‘em for 

‘charity.” 

It would be useless for me to attempt 
to describe my feelings on hearing these 
words. The high-souled and high- 
minded Percivals, the descendants of men 
who had been warriors and statesmen for 
more than a thousand years, receiving 
charity from such a man as I knew my 
uncle to be, was enough to drive me 
mad, I do not wish to be misunderstood 
on this point; I had always respected my 
uncle; but I knew that anything he did 
for the benefit of his neighbours he 
paraded through the streets and shouted 
from the house-tops ; whilst the Percivals, 
as I had known them, delighted in doing 
good by stealth. 

There was some disgrace—some un- 
merited disgrace, I felt sure—connected - 
with the unaccountable exodus of the 
Percivals, and the thought that bright- 
eyed, dark-haired little Nell had begged 
my uncle to keep this disgrace a secret 
from me was quite enough, coupled with 
my bitter disappointment, to completely 
upset me. To describe the scene that 


ensued would be useless, and might seem 
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an extravagance. It will be sufficient to 
say that I persisted in my refusal to enter 
Fordfield Hall until I learned either the 
circumstances under which my uncle had 
entered into possession of it, or the 
present address of the Percivals. On 
neither point would he satisfy me, so 
that, with a very heavy heart, I turned 
away, directing my luggage to be sent to 
the neighbouring inn. I knew the land- 
lady well, and the landlady knew every- 
thing that was happening and everything 
that had ever happened within a radius 
of ten miles of herhome. But, as regards 
the Percivals, she had little to tell me. 
Like everyone else in the neighbourhood, 
she could account in no way for their 
sudden departure, though she said she 
had worried herself almost into the grave 
in thinking about the subject. One 
thing she did say, however, which gave 
me plenty of food for thought, and in the 
end enabled me to solve the mystery. 
Just where the river emerged from Mr. 
Percival’s demesne an old disused corn 
mill had long formed.a familiar feature 
in the landscape. Five years before, my 
uncle had bought this old mill and, with 
the object of utilising the stones and 
bricks in some other buildings he was 
erecting in the neighbourhood, proceeded 
to demolish it. One evening, just as the 
work was drawing to a close, my uncle, 
looking very pale and in a state of great 
excitement, rushed into the “ Percival 
Arms” and called for some whiskey, 
which he drank neat. 

** My God,!”” he exclaimed. “ I never saw 
such a sight! Murdered in cold blood!” 

At that moment Foreshaw came in, 
and, with terrible anger in his voice, asked 
my uncle what he was saying, and with- 
out waiting fora reply, he dragged him 
from the house. 

In about a fortnight after this the 
Percivals mysteriously left Fordfield Hall 
at night-time, and my uncle entered into 
possession. 

This was all the landlady could tell 
me, and many weary days passed over 
before I was able to learn anything more. 

My uncle called to see me the next day, 
and endeavoured to induce me to go and 
live at the Hall. He reminded me of 
everything he had done for me through 
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life : the hundreds of pounds he had spent 
on my education, the love he had always 
borne me, and the estate he had acquired 
for my sake. 

I thanked him for all his goodness, but 
persisted in my refusal to enter the Hall 
until I knew, either from himself or from 
others, the secret of the Percivals’ departure 
and the methods by which he had become 
the owner of the estate. That he was 
the owner I had no doubt. Though 
inordinately grasping, and so keen a 
man of business as to be called by some 
unscrupulous, he was not, I believed, a 
liar. 

I spent a month in making inquiries 
amongst such people as were likely to 
know as to the whereabouts of the Perci- 
vals, or even of Foreshaw, my uncle’s late 
foreman ; but all my efforts were in vain. 
The one man who, I felt convinced, could 
tell me all, obstinately kept his mouth 
closed, and I had, perforce, to resort to 
other methods. Singularly enough, it 
had not hitherto occurred to me to try 
the newspapers, and when I had sent my 
few remaining pounds to a London 
advertising agent, I began to entertain 
some hopes of success. One of these 
advertisements caught my uncle’s eye, and 
he came down to the “ Percival Arms” 
in a furious rage, threatening to turn out 
the landlady unless she then and there 
“bundled me neck and crop out of the 
house.” This, though much against her 
wish, she immediately proceeded to do. 
I was now without a home, and, except 
for a gold watch and a few valuables of 
the kind, without means. But I thought 
my uncle's old lawyer, Mr. Henshaw, 
would not see me in want of money. 
Nor was I mistaken. Out of his own 
purse he lent me a hundred pounds, and 
promised to assist me further whenever 
the occasion arose. | explained to him 
the cause of the quarrel with my uncle, 
and my anxiety to learn something of 
the Percivals. He could give me no help 
in that direction, he said, but told me 
that if I called on Messrs. Bennett & Sons, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, the firm of solicitors 
who had for more than fifty years acted 
for the Percivals, | might be able to 
obtain some information. Without a 
moment’s delay | went up to London, 
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and called upon the Bennetts. My recep- 
tion was not a pleasant one. 

“Are you a nephew of Mr. James 
Travers, the present occupant of Fordfield 
Hall?” asked the senior partner, in a 
voice and with a look in which contempt 
and suppressed anger mingled about 
equally. 

“ Yes, sir, lam,” I began. “ But ss 

“Then do me the pleasure of leaving 
my office without a moment's delay!” 

“ But, sir,” I protested. 

“Leave my office! Tipton”—speaking 
to a clerk—‘‘show this man the way 
out.” 

So out I had to go. But I could not 
allow myself to be baulked so easily. I 
went at once to a neighbouring hotel, 
and wrote a long letter to Mr. 
Bennett, in which I recorded to him the 
story of my connection with the Percivals, 
the great respect in which I held them, 
the efforts I had made to find them, the 
quarrel with my uncl-, as well as the 
strong suspicion I entertained that there 
was foul play mixed up with the trans- 
ference of the property. I told him also 
of my firm determination never to rest 
until I had found the Percivals, and of 
my intention of never putting a foot 
inside Fordfield Hall until I had suc- 
ceeded. Then I implored him to see me. 
In half an hour a clerk came to tell me 
that Mr. Bennett was waiting for me. 

“Your letter reads sincere,” were his 
first words; and, as he scrutinised me 
closely, he added, “ You look sincere.” 

Then, as if speaking to himself, he 
went on to say that it was extraordinary 
that Travers of Fordfield should have an 
honest man for a nephew. After he had 
soliloquised in this strain for some 
moments, he asked me what I expected 
him to do. 

“Tell me where I can find the 
Percivals.” 

“ And what if 1 don't know ?” 

“‘] must then seek elsewhere.” 

“What proof can I have of your 
sincerity ?” 

As he spoke a telegram was put into 
his hand. He seemed to start in 
astonishment as he read it; but pre- 
sently his lips curved in a half-incredulous 
half-supercilious smile. 





“Is this part of the play?” he asked, 
as he handed me the message. 

The words that I read were: “ Your 
uncle has just died. Return at once.” 

Mr. Bennett was able to see from my 
face that I at least was not acting a 
part. In one flash the thought of all my 
uncle had done for me rushed into my 
mind, and with it regret for the angry 
words with which I had last addressed 
him. I need not be ashamed to confess 
that I burst into tears, and for some time 
I could not succeed in controlling myself. 
When I became calmer Mr. Bennett 
apologised for what he admitted to have 
been unworthy suspicions. 

“Go down to Fordfield at once, Mr. 
Travers,” he urged, “and come to me 
again in the course of a week. I may 
be able then to give you some informa- 
tion.” 

There was really no other course open 
to me, so with a heavy heart I journeyed 
to the north. I need not dwell on the 
doings of the next few days; they were 
too painful to write about, but I cannot 
help recording one remarkable coinci- 
dence—my uncle’s body was found in the 
exact spot where some ten years before I 
had saved the life of the keeper and laid 
the foundation of my friendship with the 
Percivals, Whether it was a case of 
accidental death or suicide was never 
found out. Public opinion inclined to 
the belief that my uncle put anend to his 
own life. All his papers were found to 
be in order, and as he died without a 
will I, as sole heir, entered into possession 
of everything, including Fordfield Hall 
and estate. The title deeds of the latter, 
from which it appeared that the purchase- 
money was £60,000, as well as certificates 
of Consols and shares in several com- 
panies, were found in an iron safe in his 
office. 

Altogether I found myself a fairly rich 
man ; but my unexpected and undesired 
access of fortune did not alter in any 
way my desire to discover the where- 
abouts of the Percivals. On the contrary, 
I was more anxious than ever; and a 
fortnight after my uncle’s funeral I was 
able to give Mr. Bennett what he 
regarded as satisfactory proof of my 
sincerity. It took the shape of a deed of 
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I rushed forward and lifted her from the ground, 


gift of the Fordfield Hall property made 
out in favour of Mr. Percival and his 
heirs. As he took the document with 
the title deeds from my hand, having been 
already apprised of their contents, | could 


swear that, lawyer as he was, there was 
a tear in Mr. Bennett’s eye. No matter ; 
I will not dwell upon this, but give in 
almost his own words the story he had 
then no hesitation in teJling me. 
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Mr. Percival had brought up at Ford- 
field Hall a young man named Edward 
Summers. The young fellow was a 
distant relative of his, and had always 
been treated with the utmost kindness 
and consideration. But scarcely had he 
reached the age of sixteen than he began 
to give way to a temper, that was both 
violent and vindictive, and to give loose 
reins to a character at once extravagant 
and ungrateful. The end was that he 
was turned out of the squire’s house and 
shipped to one of the colonies with 
sufficient money in his pocket to give 
him a decent start in life. In less than 
twelve months he returned entirely 
penniless, but Mr. Percival, whose kind- 
ness of heart often overcame his discre- 
tion, gave him another chance. This time 
he was sent to America, only to return 
as before when all his money was spent. 

For the last time he was turned from the 
doors and never seenagain. Thecurious 
and sinister part of the story is that in an 
underground chamber of the old mill, 
which had been loosely walled up, a 
skeleton was found by my uncle’s fore- 
man, Foreshaw, and there did not seem 
to be the least doubt that the remains 
were those of Summers. Various articles 
found in the chamber were recognised as 
his, and, worst of all, a document which, 
falling into the hands of my uncle and 
Foreshaw, enabled them to work the ruin 
of Mr. Percival. The document was 
written with a pencil, and ran as 
follows :— 

“1, Edward Summers, have been shut 
up here to die of starvation, by my kind 
relative Norman Percival, of Fordfield 
Hall. I write these lines whilst yet I have 
strength, in the hope that they will fall 
into the hands of someone whowill avenge 
my cruel murder.” 

The lines were crooked as if written in 
the dark, and shaky as if written by some- 
one extremely weak; whilst as for the 
handwriting itself, and the signature 
which was attached, there seemed little 
doubt but that both belonged to Summers. 
At any rate, Mr. Percival had no doubt 
upon the point, and when this fact was 
strengthened by the finding of the various 
articles of personal property also belong- 
ing to Summers, he felt the evidence so 
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strong against him that he preferred to 
give up everything sooner than face the 
disgrace and the ordeal ofatrial. Under 
the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
Foreshaw and my unfortunate uncle, he 
transferred his house and land to the 
latter, and went away, taking with hima 
few thousand pounds which at the time 
were standing to his credit in the bank. 
But now comes a worse villainy than any 
I have hitherto related. Mr. Percival 
stipulated as a condition of his transfer- 
ring of the land that the incriminating 
paper should be handed over to him. 
This was done, but before he could de- 
stroy it, Foreshaw managed to get posses- 
sion of it once more, and ever since had 
held it over the unfortunate man’s head. 

Of the relations between Foreshaw and 
my uncle, Mr. Bennett could tell me 
nothing, but as he was able to find out 
that the latter got the lion’s share, he 
presumed that Foreshaw was in some way 
in his power. 

The Percivals after leaving the Hall 
spent some time abroad, but came back 
quietly to live in a little seaside village 
in North Wales, about half-way between 
Pwllheli and Carnarvon. 

I need not say that I lost little time in 
catching the train at Paddington and 
going westward. The kind luck which I 
am glad to say had accompanied me 
through life was mine also on this occa- 
sion. I arrived in the midst of a most 
distressing scene, but it was just the 
moment when any assistance was most 
required. The blow that Mr. Percival 
had feared so long had fallen—he had 
just been arrested for murder! Time had 
worked such a change in my appearance 
that he did not recognise me, and I was 
glad of the fact. I saw him taken away 
between two policemen and, moreover, I 
saw Ellen with pale set face and tearless 
longing eyes gaze after him from the door ; 
I scarcely knew whether to speak or to 
retreat ; I wanted to give her some hope, 
some consolation, but feared that my 
help would be rejected. For some time 
she did not see me, but then turning her 
head she fixed a long searching gaze on 
my face, opened her lips as if to speak, 
and fainted. I rushed forward, and lifting 
her from the ground carried her into a 
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small sitting-room which even then I was 
able to see was very poorly furnished. I 
called out for someone to come to my 
assistance, but no one answered. Father 
and daughter had, in fact, been living 
alone, the latter performing the duties of 
a servant. My old comrade Tom was 
earning thirty shillings a week asa clerk, 
in London, and sending one third of it to 
his sister. All this I learned later, that 
is, in an hour after Ellen had recovered 
consciousness. I met with no reproach 
from her lips ; she held out her hand and 
said simply, “I never thought we should 
have met inthisway! And then to think 
of your goodness to us,” she went on. 
“Just before poor father’s arrest he 
received a wire from Mr. Bennett saying 
that you had given us back the old home. 
It cheered my father a good deal, but he 
would never have gone back.” 

“ He shall go back,” I exclaimed witha 
confidence I did not feel; “ and, please 
God, within a month!” 

“ Father feels certain he will be con- 
victed ; the evidence is so strong against 
him, and that villian Foreshaw, who 
has robbed us of our last penny, is pre- 
pared to swear anything.” 

Foreshaw had blackmailed them into 
absolute poverty. I mayas well say here 
as later on that Foreshaw nourished an 
implacable hatred against Mr. Percival 
on account of a great wrong done him 
which it was afterwards proved had been 
committed by Summers, and of which 
Mr. Percival was not only innocent but 
ignorant. 

To give a detailed account of the 
proceedings before the magistrate and of 
the subsequent trial would be to prolong 
my narrative to undue lengths. I need 
only say that the circumstantial evidence 
against Mr. Percival seemed to be over- 
whelming. It was known by a few that 
Summers after his last repulse had taken 
refuge in the old mill, and Mr. Percival, 
sometimes alone, but oftener accompanied 
by one or other of his keepers, had been 
in the habit of visiting the place. Then 
there was the evidence of motive which, 
out of the known relations of the two 
men, the lawyers were able to establish 
to the satisfaction of the jury, and above 
all, the incriminating document which 


even the accused himself admitted to be 
in the handwriting of Summers. Mr. 
Percival protested that he was as innocent 
of the blood of his relative or of any other 
person as an unborn child, but the jury 
brought in a verdict of—guilty. He was 
sentenced to be hanged within a month. 
With wonderful. bravery Ellen Percival 
held up until the last moment. Then 
she had to be carried from the court, a 
task which I would not allow anyone 
else to perform. It was a great consola- 
tion to me on that day that from his 
place in the dock Mr. Percival held out 
his hand to me and asked God to bless 
me. I had gone into the witness-box to 
speak of the great kindness he had always 
shown me, and to do the jury justice, they 
were touched by the recital. Mr. Bennett 
had engaged the very best counsel, and if 
eloquence could have saved a man, Mr. 
Percival would have been declared inno- 
cent. But I believe he would scarcely 
have accepted such a verdict—he wanted 
his innocence to be proved before the 
world. 

I have already said that certain luck— 
good luck—has accompanied me through 
life, and at this critical moment it did 
not desert me. After considerable per- 
suasion, Mr. Bennett and myself had 
induced Ellen and her brother to live at 
the Hall whilst the trial was proceeding, 
I putting up at the “Fordfield Arms.” In 
the room next to mine Foreshaw had taken 
up a temporary residence, and on the very 
evening of the sentence, finding the door 
of his apartment open, I entered. The 
only luggage I could see was a strong 
leather portmanteau. It was locked, but 
without the least hesitation I cut it open, 
and amongst various other articles found 
a packet of letters. These I took with 
me to my own room to peruse, and was 
more than rewarded for my trouble. 
There were more than half-a-dozen 
letters in a handwriting which seemed 
strangely familiar to me, but which at 
first | could not recognise. Only one of 
them, and this the first of the series, bore 
an address. At the top was written :— 

Estancia de las Pinas, 
Rio Rojo, 
Via Bahia Blanca, 
Argentine Republic. 
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Some of the letters were receipts for 
money, and others rather urgent demands 
for the same. Who could have written 
them? In a flash it came to me—the 
handwriting was the same as that of the 
document which had been the principal 
evidence against my friend. Leaving a 
hurried note for Ellen Percival, I took 
the first train to London and called Mr. 
Bennett from his bed at three o’clock in 
the morning. He grumbled a little at 
first, but when he saw the importance of 
my errand, congratulated me on my 
promptitude. I did not want compli- 
ments; I wanted to act, and the first 
thing that occurred to me was to start 
for the Argentine Republic at once. 
Mr. Bennett I knew would bring all 
possible influence to bear to get a reprieve 
or a stay of execution. But which was 
the quickest route to Buenos Ayres? As 
it happened, I remembered having read 
in The Times an advertisement of an 
Italian company whose boats made the 
journey in seventeen days. The mail 
boats from Southampton took twenty-five 
days, so it looked like an overland journey 
to Genoa. 

My thoughts ran quickly that night, 
and when I saw from the Continental 
time-table that it would be impossible 
to reach Genoa in time to catch the mail 
boat Carrevo,advertised tosailearly the fol- 
lowing morning, I resolved to cross over to 
Paris and at any price tocharter a special 
train to take me from there to Gibraltar. 
Having plenty of cash at my disposal, 
I had no doubt of being able to succeed 
. in this, and with the assistance of an 
agent of a French railway in London 
and a liberal use of the wires, I found on 
arriving in Paris all my arrangements 
complete. There was a short wait at 
Bordeaux, another at Irun, and still 
another at Madrid, but on the whole 
I had little reason to complain. The 
great difficulty I had was in stopping 
the Italian mail in passing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. But the Bank of 
England here also stood my friend, as it 
did when we were put into quarantine for 
two days at Monte Video. I alone of the 
passengers escaped this fate, and ten 
hours later got down to Buenos Ayres in 
one of the Platense boats. Little as 


I was able to reverence the memory of 
my dead uncle, I was thankful for the 
foresight he had shown in encouraging 
me to learn foreign languages. My 
knowledge of Spanish now stood me in 
good stead, and I was able to do in an 
hour by myself what, had I been obliged 


. to employ an interpreter, would have 


cost me three hours. 

I had no time to spare. There was, 
first, a railway journey of 500 miles and 
another 500 miles on horseback before 
I could reach my destination, and then 
before I could put myself into communi- 
cation with England the latter 500 miles 
would have to be retraced. 

And so I am about to end almost 
where I began. In what I have been 
pleased to call a prologue, I left myself 
stretched senseless on the pampas of 
Patagonia. When I recovered conscious- 
ness, 1 found myself inside a hut propped 
up in a kind of arm-chair made of pampas 
grass, and a fair-haired, full-bearded man 
of thirty years or so standing over me. 

“So you are all right, my friend,” he 
saidin English. “ A narrow squeak, eh?” 

“May heaven bless that little horse,” 
I answered, a reply that seemed to 
astonish him a great deal. Then he 
looked at me curiously and muttered the 
Spanish word “ loco.” 

“No, I am not mad, Fred Summers,” 
I replied. “I recognise you well from 
your photograph and that scar on your 
cheek.” 

“Who the devil are you?” he asked, 
withdrawing a few steps. 

“One who has travelled 12,000 miles 
in twenty-five days for no other purpose 
than to see you.” 

“ And now that you see me?” 

“You must come to Bahia Blanca 
without a moment’s delay. In four days 
from now Mr. Percival is to be hanged for 
murdering you.” 

“ My God! Why, that rascal Foreshaw 
told me he was dead. And so he is to 
be hanged! Por Dios! Foreshaw shall 
hang in place of him. Poor old uncle! 
as I used to call him, he was always too 
good to me ; and now, if I can save him, 
he shall be saved.” 

This was not at all the kind of recep- 
tion I expected, and | scarcely knew how 
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far to believe the man. But | considered 
there was little use in showing that I 
suspected him. If he came with me to 
Bahia Blanca, the nearest telegraph 
station, and declared himself before the 
consul to be Edward Summers, the man 
for whose murder another man was 
about to be hanged, my object was 
served. 

And he did come with me, and, as we 
galloped along the rolling pampas, told 
me the true story of the murdered man 
and the walled-up cave. Here are his 
own words : 


The secret of 


“One night ‘as I was trying to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep inside the old mill I 
heard the voices of two men speaking in 
anger outside. I listened for a moment 
and then heard a splash. One of the 
two had either fallen, or been thrown, 
into the river. With a view to do what 
I could in the shape of a rescue, I rushed 
out, to find Foreshaw standing alone 
beside the mill stream. I asked him 
what he had done, and he answered me 
with an oath. Just then I thought I 
could discern something in the water, 
and jumped in to see what it was. The 
next moment it had sunk, but I dived 
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and brought up the body of a man. I 
tried all I could to restore animation, 
but without effect, Foreshaw looking on 
sardonically all the time. And then the 
fellow, knowing that I was desperate 
and penniless, came to me with his 
infernal offer. I was burning with 
resentment against Mr. Percival, and I 
wrote that terrible note which you tell 
me was the principal evidence against 
him. I scarcely knew at the time to 
what use Foreshaw intended to put it, 
but the {100 he gave me drowned 
whatever little conscience I had left. I 





the old mill. 


may say, however, as some mitigation of 
my crime, that before leaving England I 
wrote three times to Mr. Percival to tell 
him what I had done, but all of the 
letters came back to me through the 
post. Then I started for South America 
—and the rest does not matter.” 

Summers, then, was not half the 
villain I had suspected him to be, and I 
was further convinced of this on seeing 
the eagerness with which he _ 
forward to our destination. 

Four days before the date fixed os the 
execution the following paragraph went 
the rounds of the newspapers :— 
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“In answer to the petition forwarded 
by Mr. Bennett on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, Norman Percival, at 
present under sentence of death in 
Lancaster Jail, the Home Secretary has 
replied that he sees no reason to inter- 
fere with the course of the law. Some 
letters written recently which were 
extracted from the portmanteau of one 
of the witnesses, named Foreshaw, were 
put forward as being in the handwriting 
of the murdered man; an allegation 
which, if proved true, would result in 
the release of the prisoner; but these 
letters, it turns out, were really written 
by Foreshaw’s brother, who lives in the 
Argentine Republic.” 

And it was really in the name of Fore- 
shaw that Summers had booked his 
passage to South America, and under the 
name of Foreshaw that he had lived 
there. If ever there was a cruel, far-see- 
ing villain on this earth, that man was my 
uncle’s foreman! ‘The man who had been 
drowned and whose bones were found 
in the mill cavern was really Foreshaw’s 
brother. 

The day after the paragraph quoted 


above appeared in the newspapers, the 
“ Fordfield Murder” provided some more 


copy for the Press. The headings were 
sensational both in the matter, size, and 
the type used. “Another blow to Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence.” “An Innocent 
Man on the Eve of Execution.” “ Arrest 
and Confession of Foreshaw.” “ Astound- 
ing Conspiracy.” ‘Mr. Percival to be 
released to-morrow,” and so on. 

Need I say any more? I said at the 
beginning I was not the hero of my own 
story. Neither am I. The hero was Mr. 
Norman Percival; but as the character 
who marries the heroine is generally put 
down as the hero, I may have laid my- 
self open to a charge of inaccuracy in my 
description of myself. No matter. 

It was not only my good friends the 
Percivals who met me at the station on 
my return from South America, but the 
whole population of Fordfield; and if 
the reader thinks that that day passed 
over without a good deal of love-making, 
he is very much mistaken. Nell says 
that I asked her to marry me, but I 
am prepared to swear that it was she 
who asked me. Again I say, no matter; 
there are many little things on which we 
differ and a good deal that we choose 
to forget. Amongst the latter is the name 
of that poor erring uncle of mine. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


N extraordinarily vivid and uncom. 
promising study of a character that 
seems hardly worthy of the care 

bestowed upon it is the chief distinction 
of Mr. Pinero’s “ Mid-Channel,” produced 


at the St James’s Theatre. Of the title, 
concerning which so much speculation 
has occurred, the meaning and appro- 
priateness are explained at somewhat 
tedious length by the Hon. Peter Mot- 
tram, who fills in the play the difficult 
position of friendly counsellor to Theo- 
dore and Zoe Blundell, husband and wife 
of fourteen years standing with tempera- 
ments like flint and steel. There is, says 
Peter, in effect, at a critical stage of the 
marital troubles, midway of the passage 
from Folkestone to Boulogne a_ shoal, 
known as the Ridge, which has so dis- 
turbing an effect on the tides and currents 
as to cause the voyager approaching it 
from smooth water much discomfort. 
He conceives an antipathy to all his 
surroundings, and little annoyances, which 
ordinarily he would ignore, become aggra- 
vating and unendurable. If he will but 
exert a little patient self-control at this 
point of the voyage he will shortly pass 
beyond the area of disturbance into 
smooth seas again, and all will be well. 
So it is, affirms Peter, in most matri- 
monial voyages. Midway of the course 
there is the “ Ridge” to becrossed. The 


early romance has evaporated ; differences 
in temperament and point of view have 
become more fixed; husband and wife 
are more critical of one another and 
the nerves will stand less strain. Let 
them once glide over this difficult period 
into the calm waters of ideal marital 
friendship, and all will be well. So 
argues Peter Mottram when the word 
“separation” passes from a thought into 
words. 

This gives the key to the sombre story 
of “Mid-Channel.” This middle-aged 
couple spend most of their time either 
apart or in ignoble bickering. Propin- 
quity means a flare-up sooner or later, 
hateful words that leave rankling sores— 
that widen the breach daily. The wife 
is bored, fretful, passionate, impulsive, 
neurotic. She has wealth, luxury, society ; 
but she misses something—or thinks she 
does. She is overwhelmed, or suffers 
herself to be, by discontent. She en- 
courages young men to dangle about 
her and make love to her; it ministers to 
her vanity and gives an agreeable fillip 
to her emotions ; perhaps it does more, 
by supplying an outlet for maternal 
cravings which the lack of any children 
stifles. Later on she says to her husband 
that she would have been a different 
woman but for two things—his absorp- 
tion in business and their determination 
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not to be bothered {by any “brats of 
children.” It is difficult to say to what 
extent these pleas justify her. In the 
hands of the right man—a man of 
patience, understanding, forbearance— 
she might come to a better end: probably 
would. Her natural impulses are not 
evil, but she must have variety, excite- 
ment, attention. She loves her husband 
at heart, and his revolt under her sense- 
less nagging wounds her to the quick. 
She knows she aggravates him beyond his 
power of endurance, but she cannot help 
it, and when he resents it she becomes a 
fury. Modern life seems to breed such 
women—to bring out all that is worst in 
them ; but they are not attractive char- 
acters, and they seem scarcely worth 
analysing. But if it has to be done Mr. 
Pinero is the man to do it. His analysis 
is masterly. The woman herself lives 
before us in all her variety of mood. 
With merciless truth her slow descent is 
traced for us till its culmination in 
suicide. And to the character he has 
drawn Miss Irene Vanbrugh supplies the 
perfect embodiment. Dramatist and 
actress move to one end in perfect under- 
standing ; the realisation is complete. 
After all, one must ask : To what end? 
If art is sufficient in itself, is it rightly 
employed in drama in holding the mirror 
up to a phase of human nature so sordidly 
repulsive? If behind the act a didactic 
purpose lurks, as would seem to be the 
case in “Mid-Channel,” art suffers; 
but is the world likely to be any 
the better for it? It seems absurd to 
suppose that Mr. Pinero’s moral is a plea 
for motherhood, and, if so, we are left 
with only a diatribe against unsuitable 
marriages, which to many will mean 
merely the risk of marriage altogether, 
and Peter Mottram’s parable will not 
save the situation. Ifthe colours in which 
Mr. Pinero paints modern society are not 
too drab, there is no hope for us but in 
reconstruction on a simpler basis with 
finer ideals. Mottram is a well-meaning 
domestic philosopher, but he also is one 
of Mrs. Blundell's “ tame robins,” as she 
dubs her male attendants, and counsels 
from the standpoint of inexperience, 
since he has refrained from matriage. 
Blundell, the husband, is cold, phleg- 
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matic, unsympathetic and aggravating. 
Leonard Ferris, the “tame robin” who 
ruins Mrs. Blundell's life, meanwhile 
vibrates between loyalty to her and devo- 
tion, of a kind, to Ethel Pierpoint, a 
young and innocent girl who is much in 
love with him. The whole of the picture, 
therefore, is painted in under-tones, and 
we do not at any moment rise to a sense 
of moral height or stability. Everyone, 
not Zoe alone, “ makes a mess of it.” 
It is magnificent, but it is not inspiring. 
The art may satisfy the intellect, but it 
leaves us abominably depressed. 

The acting is almost faultless. I have 
already spoken of Miss Vanbrugh’s inter- 
pretation of Zoe; it could not be sur- 
passed ; and Mr. Lyn Harding plays the 
part of the husband with just the em- 
phasis the character requires, while Mr. 
C. M. Lowne is equally well suited with 
the semi-detached, irresponsible humours 
of the domestic counsellor, Peter. As 
Leonard Ferris, Mr. Eric Maturin has a 
difficult véle, one it is impossible to make 
sympathetic, but he grasped it with 
thorough appreciation and candour. 
These are the really important parts in 
the cast, which throughout is exception- 
ally satisfactory. 


As in “ Mid-Channel” so in “ Ma- 
dame X.” the culminating tragedy is 
the direct consequence of the husband’s 
denial of forgiveness. The one is from 
the hands of our first English drama- 
tist, the other from the French of 
Alexandre Bisson, and both are poig- 
nant to almost the last degree. But, 
whereas in the English play we have 
among the chief personages scarcely a 
sympathetic character, in “ Madame 
H.” the husband’s cruel rejection of 
his erring but penitent wife is followed 
by a remorse so sincere that he exacts 
our pity, and the strained pathos of the 
final act is like the tear of the record- 
ing angel that blots from remembrance 
the faults of our weak humanity. In 
spite of certain melodramatic episodes, 
“Madame X.,” produced at the Globe 
Theatre early in September, is very far 
indeed from melodrama. It depicts 
with painful truthfulness the fatal 
course of sin when the pitiless judgment 
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of mankind leaves the penitent sinner 
no refuge from despair. Real life is 
full of more striking coincidences than 
that to the son should fall the duty of 
defending the unknown mother from a 
charge of murder. Nothing is more’ 
possible than the downward course of 
the hapless mother or the one saving 
grace of her love for the son she had 
once abandoned. From the moment 
she is driven out from the hearth she 
has wronged to buffet alone with a 
world that has no mercy, all else is 
possible, if not inevitable. 

Jacqueline Fleuriot is a woman of 
violent emotions and weak will, who 
would have made a devoted wife and 
mother it guarded and restrained by. a 
wise and observant as well as affec- 
tionate husband. The love she received 
did not satisfy, and she abandoned 
husband and child for a lover. The 
lover dying, she goes back to ask her 
husband’s forgiveness, but he hardens 
his heart towards her and drives her 
from his house to meet the world penn1- 
less, friendless, and despairing. Hardly 
has she gone when he repents his harsh- 
ness and sets all means at work to dis- 
cover her, but in vain. Then twenty 
years pass by; Louis Fleuriot has ar- 
rived at middle-age and the Presi- 
dency of the Civil Tribunal, while the 
son, Raymond, trained to the law like 
his father, is about to make his first 
appearance as an advocate. He has 
been assigned to defend a _ poor un- 
known woman, charged with the crime 
ot myrdering her lover. 

Who is this unhappy woman? She 
has recently arrived at Bordeaux from 
Buenos Ayres in the company of one 
Laroque, an adventurer without scruples 
or a scintilla of generous feeling. 
She is a poor besotted creature, the 
victim of drink and drugs, a social out- 
cast, but in her there lives the memory 
of a pure, sweet life when she had a 
child—a child still dear to her and 
whom she longs once more to see. (To 
a servant at the cheap hotel where she 
lodges she tells the story of her life 
as a warning, and a pitiful tale it is. 
But Laroque géts into the hands of a 


man who makes his living by a system ot 
blackmail, and there are details in Jac- 
queline’s history which appear to afford 
an opportunity for enriching the exche- 
quer of this social pest. Jacqueline 
brought her husband a doé of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand francs. 
Probably, if they can find this husband 
he would consent to pay this sum rather 
than have his matrimonial history di- 
vulged. The first thing, then, is to get 
Jacqueline to write her husband and 
ask for the return of her dof. Jac- 
queline refuses, terror -stricken and furi- 
ous at the suggestion. Very well, 
Laroque will get on without her, will 
go himself to her husband, tell him her 
whole story and demand the do/ in her 
name. Roused to ungovernable rage 
and terror lest her son should come 
thus to know of his mother’s degrada- 
tion, she shoots Laroque just as he is 
leaving the room on his vile errand. 
She is arrested and charged with the 
wilful murder. 

Now the pathos of the scene in the 
court which forms the final act may 
be imagined. Unknown to one another, 
the son takes his place as the woman's 
advocate. Since her arrest she has not 
spoken—will give no hint of her past 
life. She sits dumb, the picture of 
hopeless misery, now and again by some 
convulsive gesture betraying the agony 
that possesses her. Only when the 
public prosecutor utters the name of her 
advocate, she springs to her feet with 
a cry almost of rapture, and then sinks 
back into her seat and buries her face 
again on her crossed arms. Under the 
stress of an emotion he cannot under- 
stand, the son rises to plead for her 
lite. By some strange intuition he 
seems to apprehend the truth of her 
story. He asks the jury to think of 
her as a happy wife, led astray and 
abandoned, penitent and abased, be- 
seeching her husband for pardon. He 
paints in simple but telling phrase the 
harsh denial of her prayer—the cruel 
sentence that sent her out homeless to 
a life of shame and wretchedness. 
Knowing nothing of his mother’s true 
history, taught to believe her dead, he 
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yet pleads for this poor woman as he 
might have pleaded for her had he 
known the truth; and every word is 
like a dagger planted in the heart of 
the father who listens to him and who 
does know the whole truth. Jacque- 
line 1s acquitted. Dazed she listens to 
the words of the judge telling her she 
is free, and then, throwing out her arms 
in one despairing gesture she cries, 
“ But I want to die! I want to die!” 
Miss Lena Ashwell plays Jacqueline 
with a force, an intensity, an under- 
standing that stir the emotions of an 
audience to their very depths. In Paris, 
the part was taken by Mme. Jane Had- 
ing, and those who have seen both ac- 
tresses in the part do not hesitate to give 
at least an equal palm to Miss Ashwell. 
I rarely see an English audience so 
moved. Few actresses know so well 
the art of restraint so that when the 
great moments come, they come with 
tremendous effect ; and yet in her re- 
straint Miss Ashwell still holds her 
audience spell-bound. I think that, 
however harrowing the play, everyone 
who loves fine acting in and for itself 
will wish to see ‘Madame X.” Mr. 
Sydney Valentine’s Louis Fleuriot is 
also a notable performance, in its way 
as intellectually acute an impersonation 
as Miss Ashwell’s. Mr. Arthur Wont- 
ner, as Raymond Fleuriot, appears only 
in the one scene, but in that he is con- 
spicuous and entirely satisfactory. 


The plot of “ The Pin and the Pudding” 
bears unmistakable marks of being very 
much made to order, for was ever a more 
theatrical situation invented than that 
which Mr. Barton White makes the pivot 
whereon turns his play, produced at the 
Comedy Theatre in August? That any 
sane person should make a will leaving a 
fortune to a man on condition the bene- 
ficiary has never spent a week in gaol is 
a galling improbability in the first place. 
That this particular beneficiary should 
happen to have served a month’s term 
of imprisonment gives us a sense of living 
in the brain of some fantastic dreamer ; 
and when finally the residuary legatee 
turns up in the lover of the beneficiary’s 
daughter, and puts everything right, we 
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have a feeling that for pure romance Mr. 
Barton White’s world is a long way ahead 
of the real thing. If we can only over- 
come the feeling of unreality these 
remarkable coincidences rouse in us, we 
can enjoy “ The Pin and the Pudding.” 
That is to say, we could enjoy the pudding 
if it were not for the pin. It is a very 
emotional play. All our tenderest feelings 
are touched by it. Poor Robert Malkin 
has had a very hard time. He served out 
his term of a month in gaol for taking, in 
his youth, ten shillings that were not his 
own, and that punishment should have 
wiped out the offence, but he has been 
made to suffer for it ever since. A heart- 
less employer has ground him down for 
years for that trivial theft, and he dare 
not rebel lest his wife and daughter come 
to know of the one false step. Then 
comes that extraordinary windfall with 
its more extraordinary condition. Of 
course he must take the fortune and con- 
ceal the impediment, or his sin will come 
to light. Mr. Harding Cox plays Malkin 
so well that we take him to our hearts, 
We should be very glad to go home feel- 
ing entirely relieved about him, but Mr. 
White has not done with him, and we 
are disposed to hate Mr. White for his 
malignity. The ruthless employer falls 
in love with pretty Tamsie Malkin, and 
uses his knowledge of the father’s one 
crime to coerce the latter into compelling 
Tamsie to marry him. This isa little too 
much, and we are justly indignant at 
being harrowed through another act—on 
Tamsie’s account now as well as her 
father’s ; for pretty Tamsie, who is very 
engaging indeed in Miss Iris Hoey’s hands, 
has a lover much more to her taste and 
ours. Then the lover turns out to be 
residuary legatee under that remarkable 
will, taking the property if Malkin is 
obliged to forfeit it; and they square up 
matters between them very comfortably, 
to the great relief of everybody except the 
villainous employer who wants all and 
gets nothing. It will be observed, there- 
fore, that “ The Pin and the Pudding” is 
a play to which the most unsophisticated 
miss can be taken without the least risk 
of her being confronted with any of the 
elemental problems. It is admirably 


acted, and in the vast variety of tastes to 
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be found amongst playgoers may reason- 
ably obtain a very warm support. Not 
every one likes strong meat, or has the 
seasoned digestion to cope with it. 


Let us tell the story of Arséne Lupin 
plainly, without embellishing frills, and 
see what we think of it. Imagine we 
are reading the Paris news in our 
morning paper. The article is headed 
“Lupin’s Latest,” and runs thus: The 
latest exploit of that clever scamp, 
Arstne Lupin, for whom the police 
have long been looking, caps his many 
crimes. Owing to a singular resem- 
blance to the late Duc de Chamerace, 
who is now known to have died abroad, 
Lupin succeeded in impersonating that 
nobleman, and, having made _ the 
acquaintance of M. Gournay-Martin, the 
wealthy connoisseur and collector, had 
the audacity to contract an engagement 
to marry his daughter. Having thus 
obtained the confidence of the family and 
the unquestioned entrée to M. Gournay- 
Martin’s Paris mansion and chateau in 
Brittany, he planned a wholesale robbery 
of the two residences, and was success- 
ful in practically stripping the Paris 
house of its owner’s most cherished 
paintings, tapestries, and other valuables, 
including a very costly diamond tiara. 
Guerchard, the famous detective, took up 
the case, and in less than twenty-four 
hours he was able to identify the pseudo 
duc as Arséne Lupin, thief and burglar. 
In fact, Lupin confessed the imposture 
and was arrested, but with the aid of 
his numerous confederates succeeded in 
making his escape from his flat by a 
secret exit and is now at large again. 
With him escaped a Mdlle. Sonia, who 
has been for some years companion to 
Mdlle. Germaine Gournay-Martin, and is 
also wanted by the police. It is hoped 
that this dangerous gang will soon be 
broken up, for their crimes are many. 

Such is the plain tale of the drama 
produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
late in August, a translation of a French 
play by MM. Francis de Croisset and 
Maurice Leblanc. The ordinary law- 
abiding citizen would shudder at the 
bald narrative, and hope with all his 
heart that Lupin would speedily be laid 


by the heels. But dramatised, the story 
is another matter, and an audience of, 
presumably, normal persons applaud to 
the echo every successful trick of the 
law-breaker and raise him to a hero's 
pinnacle when he finally outwits the 
guardians of the law. All this suggests 
some very curious reflections on hefo- 
worship. It is, to be sure, no new phase 
of our many-sided human nature to demi- 
deify the scamp if he is picturesquely 
successful. When Claude Duval was 
hanged throngs of women wept hot 
tears of grief, who would have screamed 
lustily if they had met him on the high 
road in the prime of his career. Mr. 
Hornung’s clever invention has put a 
halo round the head of Raflles, prince of 
cracksmen ; and what we ought to’abhor, 
by every instinct lodged in the civilised 
veneer that conceals our native barbarity, 
we enjoy without a quiver of that indig- 
nant remonstrance we should feel if Raffles 
had really robbed us. M. Leblanc has 
created a French “double” of Raffles, 
and in this play, with the collaboration 
of M. de Croisset, has dramatised one of 
his hero’s exploits, an exploit of which I 
give the outline above. Essentially, the 
exploit is a piece of cold-blooded ras- 
cality in which life and honour count 
for nothing. And, nevertheless, we are 
agreeably entertained by it; we are 
scarcely conscious of our humiliating 
inconsistency. Possibly we shall think 
differently of this class of novel and . 
play if the genuine burglar takes heart 
from the manifest recrudescence of 
popular sympathy with his art. 

What Lupin owes to the genial vitality 
of Mr. Gerald du Maurier in overcoming 
any lingering scruples in an audience is 
incalculable. Mr. du Maurier makes 
even a very unreal and also ill-con- 
structed play so buzz with movement 
that we scarcely realise its artificiality 
and weaknesses. We tolerate Lupin on 
account of Mr. du Maurier. There is 
our hero, and if he chooses to deceive a 
girl, rob her father, defy the law, and 
outrage civilised society generally, what 
matter? It is only his fun. Perhaps his 
greatest sin of all lies in making a poor 
play passable ; that he succeeds is highly 
creditable to his histrionic skill. For it 
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is a poor play. How any experienced 
dramatist could keep his audience so 
befogged about essential matters is 
amazing. For two long acts we do not 
know whether this is the real Duc de 
Chamerace or Lupin masquerading. 
We do not know whether Charolais and 
his three sons are Lupin’s confederates or 
doing a little thieving on their own 
account. These are blemishes that are 
needlessly disconcerting. Sonia is most 
carefully played by Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, but the authors leave her a very 
vague figure with scarcely any apparent 
influence on the action until the last 
act. Guerchard, the unrivalled detec- 
tive, who has sworn to track Lupin to 
earth, has all the approved manner of 
the human sleuthhound, but most of 
his real “clues” are thrust into his 
notice, not rooted out by his astuteness. 
Still, the last act, wherein the wits of 
Guerchard and Lupin are squarely pitted 
and the fortunes of each rise and fall 
alternately until Lupin’s final triumph, is 
most ingeniously adapted to keep the 
attention of an audience quivering 
with the unuttered wonder: “ Well, 
what next?”—which is an attitude 
not to be despised by author or 
manager who aspires to a_ successful 
production. 


At a time when the London stage is 
presenting various versions of the 
strained marital relation, some of them 
comic, but most of them very, very 
tragic, it is a real relief to find the ever- 
present topic treated from the stand- 
point of true comedy, as it is in “A 
Sense of Humour,” by, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosmo Hamilton, produced at the Play- 
house. Here we have a certain Sir 
William Hutton and a Mrs. Hay in- 
dulging in a flirtation, which they both 
imagine to be serious, under the very 
noses of their respective consorts ; and 
the latter couple taking the rarely sensi- 
ble course of bringing the erring ones to 
their senses by a legitimate comedy 
ruse. In the end no one is any the 
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worse for the adventure ; the foolish 
couple realise their folly through some 
humiliation and the plotters discreetly 
enjoy their victory. The tale is accom- 
plished, moreover, with much vivacious 
and witty dialogue and many extremely 
diverting situations. Perhaps the motive 
is rather slight for a three-act play, but 
it nowhere drops into dullness. If the 
audience is at no time lifted above a 
placid temperature, the authors are skil - 
ful enough to hold its attention and 
keep it amused. It does not take long 
to tell the story in outline. The action 
all falls within a single day. The two 
married couples, Sir William and Lady 
Hutton, Major Hay and his wife Viola, 
are holidaying as joint occupants of a 
cottage. It is all a matter of propin- 
quity. Sir William becomes ena- 
moured of Mrs. Hay ; Lady Hutton per- 
ceiving his infatuation, persuades Mr. 
Hay to play at love-making with her 
with the intention of deluding the other 
couple and creating a diversion of in- 
terest. She only half succeeds, because 
her wile is suspected by Mrs. Hay, who 
calmly plays up to her suspicion and 
endeavours to circumvent the supposed 
plot of her husband and Lady Hutton. 
It becomes a contest of feminine wits, 
neither side being quite certain as to 
whether the other pair are in earnest 
or only shamming. It will be_per- 
ceived, therefore, that no little clever- 
ness in the invention of incident is re- 
quired from the authors to provide the 
story with substance and variety. That 
they succeed so well is a triumph ; 
though, unfortunately, it 1s, perhaps, 
essential to such a story that the final 
outcome should at no time be in any 
doubt ; only the manner of the solution 
can be in question. Mrs. Hamilton 
(Miss Beryl Faber) and Miss Auriol 
Lee play Lady Hutton and Mrs. Hay 
respectively with the most delighttul 
realisation of the humours of the situa- 
tion, and they are admirably supported 
by Mr. Guy Standing and Mr. Leslie 
Faber. 


+ + 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLEEN. 


INCE the Continental fashion for 
dining at restaurants has gradu- 
ally become “ acclimatised "’ in 

London, high neck dresses, as well 
as fairly simple ones with decolleté 
necks, have assumed addi- 
tional interest, and smart 
wraps have become fashion- 
able for wearing at these public 
dinners. 

Home dining has passed out of 
favour to a great extent, as the crowded 
state of the tables of the smart restaur- 
ants during the season amply proves, 
and Society now finds it more congenial 
to forsake the domestic hearth for the 
public dining-room. Hence the ques- 
tion of dinner toilettes is considered 
from a somewhat different point of view 
to that from which we formerly re- 
garded it, and the accompanying 
illustrations of wraps and dinner dress 
may be regarded as correct indications 
of the latest modes designed for this 
special need. 

The cult of the Japanese, or the 
Chin, dog, as it is called in Japan, is 

The Carried on in this country 
Fashionableunder so great disadvantage 

Dog. that it is entirely due to the 
enthusiasm of a few ladies it has 
reached its present position of popu- 
larity. These dogs are costly to buy 
in Japan ; they are extremely difficult 
to keep alive on the voyage, and their 
importation into England is hedged 
about with so many barriers of the 
Board of Agriculture quarantine regu- 
lations, that all but the most ardent 
lovers of these little gems pause before 
facing the risks. All the greater credit, 
therefore, is due to those enthusiasts 
who have conquered these bristling 
obstacles and have succeeded in obtain- 
ing and importing some of the most 
beautiful of the charming little pets ; 
and amongst these owners must be 
named Lady Samuelson. 


Dinner 
Dresses, 


Japanese dogs owe much of their 
fascination to their winning little ways, 
derived from an ancestry associated for 
centuries with Japanese ladies as their 
treasured pets, and from antiquity come 
down the quaint rules of guidance as 
to what constitutes the correct standard 
of their beauty in Japanese eyes. There 
are five special points :—1, the Butter- 
fly Head; 2, the Sacred V 3, the 
Bump of Knowledge ; 4, Vulture Feet ; 
and 5, the Chrysanthemum Tail. To 
own the “ butterfly "’ head and sacred 
V, a Japanese must have a broad skull 
with a white V-shaped mark upon it, 
which forms the body of the “ butter- 
fly,” the small V-shaped ears repre- 
senting the butterfly’s wings. The 
“bump of knowledge ” is a small round 
black spot on the top of the skull 
between the ears, and to have the “ vul- 
ture’ feet implies that the hair upon 
them feathers to a point in front, but 
does not widen the slender little foot ; 
while the “chrysanthemum” is the 
great plume of beautiful silky -hair tail, 
which is carried curled over the back. 

Fashion is kind to the children, for 
never were more bewitching little frocks 
Our Girls; COnCeived than some of those 

Howto that have made their appear- 
dress them. ance for the coming season. 
The charms of childhood are well set 
off by the dainty pelisses and picture 
frocks that those who minister to the 
sartorial needs of young folks have 
created, and every facility is happily 
given for the dressing of little girls 
under strictly becoming aspects, so that 
there is no excuse for the mother who 
fails to exercise taste in the wardrobe 
arrangements of her little daughter. 

A simple style for a little girl from 
seven to ten 1s a frock of navy blue 
serge or suiting, made with a blouse 
cut low and square in the neck, and set 
in small French box-pleats, the skirt 
being merely gathered at the waist and 
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AN EVENING WRAP IN WHITE SATIN CREPE 
METEOR, TRIMMED WITH BLACK VELVET 
AND HEAVY JET ORNAMENTS. IT IS 
LINED THROUGHOUT WITH RUSSIAN 
GREEN CREPE-DE-CHINE. 


hemmed at the bottom. A pretty touch 
comes from a small chemisette of white 
nainsook, peeping above the serge, this 
being a change from the more usual 
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lace collar, and the square decolletage 
is marked by a narrow stitched band of 
serge. Very suitable is this for a school 
frock. It would be possible, of course, 
to ring the changes by wearing some- 
times a blouse of cream cashmere or 
flanne] instead of the dark blue blouse, 
the one skirt doing duty for both blouses. 

The “ pinafore” dress, again, is a 
delightful mode for little girls of ten 
or younger, the bodices being almost of 
“Dutch ” build—short and square, and 
joined with a piping of their skirts. A 
frock of this genre in reseda green 
cashmere, with a white chemisette, is 
charming. The sleeves of these pina- 
fore frocks are sometimes of the dress 
material, sometimes in harmony with 
the chemisette, which is, perhaps, of 
soft spotted silk or delaine, or of nain- 
sook. 

Artistic little frocks are made in the 
high-waisted style, one of green vel- 
veteen, having a band of embroidered 
velvet under the arms, and cuffs to 
match. The short bodice is perfectly 
plain, and from the neck falls a frill of 
lace, while the skirt is gathered into the 
waistband—the embroidery of which is 
wrought in old gold silk—and reaches 
to just below the knees. 

More ephemeral are the frocks of 
soft washing silk and lace, plentifully 
tucked ; and of muslin, with quantities 
of Valenciennes lace insertions and 
tucks, and colour relief in the form of 
pale blue or pink ribbons threaded 
through the insertion. 

Nun’s veiling, in cream and brighter 
colours—chiefly blue—is a material that 
adapts itself with great success to 
children’s wear. Of this is a frock fora 
little girl of from twelve to fourteen, the 
blouse arranged with three folds of its 
own material, the upper one passing 
right across the shoulders, while the 
full sleeves are trimmed lower down 
with two folds of veiling that run on a 
level with those on the bodice. The 
skirt, gathered at the waist, also bears 
three folds of nun’s veiling, and at the 
neck and wrists are touches of lace. 
Older girls of fifteen or sixteen are pro- 
vided with smart costumes of light 
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cloth, the skirts box-pleated to the 
knees, and the bodices opening over 
vests of lace, little “ barrels” of cord 
bordering the fronts, on either side of 
which is a box-pleat. The sleeves have 
box-pleats running down the centre, and 
the cuffs are bordered at the wrist with 
bands of cloth, which ascend the arm on 
the outer side to the height of the cuff 
itself. The bodices assume the usual 
pouch, and the belts are of kid or glacé 
silk. 

Other frocks, made in a similar way, 
but with closed fronts, are of fine oat- 
meal cloth, fawn coloured or navy, blue ; 
there are many excellent styles in light 
grey tweeds, with Eton coats, the fronts 
falling straight or turned back and 
faced with embroidered or fancy 
material. 

One of the prettiest coats for a little 
girl who has not yet entered her teens, 
is cut with a stole front, into which is 
gathered the actual fronts and back of 
the coat, the stole being stitched at both 
edges and fastened with small buttons, 
put on in groups of three. The sleeves 
are full and conclude in frills. With 
this is worn a sweet little bonnet, close- 
fitting, and trimmed with a big rosette 
of ribbon at the left side and a big bow 
at the right. 

Bows of ribbon, catching back the 
hair from straying too far over the fore- 
head, are some of the most charming 
fashions for little girls, who, as they 
grow older, lower the bow to the nape 
of the neck in the manner affected by 
their mothers a season or two ago. Not 
long since I saw a charming little girl 
of about fourteen or fifteen at a thea- 
trical performance, and she wore her 
flowing hair caught back and tied with a 
big black bow at the nape of the neck 
and adorned with a coronet plait in 
front. Strangely enough, the plait did 
not look at all out of place on the child, 
though it is hardly a “juvenile” 
fashion. 

Daylight is one of the best preven- 
tatives against moths. Experience has 

proved that rooms which are 
War against darkened and closed for days 
at a time, and furniture that 
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is covered with slip covers for long 
periods without being exposed, offer an 
acceptable place for the moth fly to 
deposit its eggs from which are hatched 
the worms that do the damage. 

An examination of a piece of furni- 





A DINNER OR THEATRE GOWN IN BLACK 
NINON WITH LONG BODICE OF TUCKED 
NINON, TRIMMED WITH BLACK VELVET 
RIBBON AND JET ORNAMENTS. THE 
BOLERO IS OF JET EMBROIDERY AND 
BUGLE FRINGE, 


ture which gives evidence of containing 
moths will reveal the truth of this 
surmise, as it is the hidden and least 
exposed portions that are attacked. 
Frequent sun baths are good both for 
the room and the furniture, and where 
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slip covers are used they should be 
occasionally removed and the furniture 
exposed to sunlight. 

It is also a good plan to frequently 
rearrange the location of heavy pieces 
of furniture in any room, so that 
certain portions of the carpet will not 
be constantly in shadow ; for shadow 
provides a happy, hunting ground for 
that J5é/e noir of housewife and up- 
holsterer—the moth. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to re- 
mind women that one of the chief points 

of beauty in connection with 
Training the figure is erect carriage. 
the Figure. Round shoulders and a 
stooping back are generally due to 
carelessness in the matter of holding 
oneself properly, rather than to consti- 
tutional defects. The chest should be 
held well up, and the shoulders and hips 
well back. Compare a woman who 
holds herself thus, and her sister whose 
chest sinks in, whose shoulders fall 
forward, and whose back is rounded 
by her bad deportment, and you will 
observe at once the power that a good 
carriage gives to impress one with the 
idea that the figure is good or bad. 

Gymnastics of the right sort are 
naturally the finest encouragement to 
the healthy development of the figure, 
and small deformities, such as curvature 
of the spine in its earlier stages, can 
soon be cured by the practice of healthy 
gymnastics, which are to be recom- 
mended both for the strong and weak 
as a daily tonic. Women who have 
cause to bemoan a thin neck and chest 
should have faith in vocal and chest 
gymnastics, and in massage, coupled 
with the use of a good skin food. The 
massage treatment should be _per- 
severed with twice daily, and the gym- 
nastics as often. Good nourishing 
creams for the skin may be obtained 
from any first-class complexion special - 
ist, and they are of much assistance 
in making the skin plumper. 

Thin arms may also be improved 
and rounded by “ wet” massage and 
special gymnastics, with or without 
dumb-bells. 

Daily friction of the throat and neck 
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with linseed oil added to an equal part 
of Lait Virginal—made by mixing to- 
gether one quart of orange flower- 
water, or rose water, and one ounce of 
simple tincture of benzoin — is a local 





A RESTAURANT OR THEATRE WRAP IN 
CHINA BLUE SATIN WITH VELVET TRIM- 
MING IN A DARKER SHADE. THIS MODEL 
SHOWS THE NEW PANNIER EFFECT IN 
THE DRAPED SIDES. 


treatment recommended for encourag- 
ing plumpness. Friction plays a very 
important part in the cure. ; 
The value of diet, too, in the treatment 
of the figure cannot be over-estimated. 








CARAVAN NOTES. 


ESIDES the evidence afforded by 
the rapid increase this year in the 
membership of the Caravan Club, 

a prominent caravan builder sends us 
confirmatory proof of the growth of 
Growth of interest in caravanning for 
Caravan- health and pleasure. “ As you 

ning- say in your September issue,” 
he writes, “ caravanning is greatly on 
the increase, and we have this sea- 
son alone been so favoured with 
orders, from the nobility downwards, 
that we are unable to book any 
further orders for quite another six 
weeks. Our practical experience and 
advice as designers and builders of the 
most comfortable and up-to-date cara- 
vans on the road is always at the 
disposal of the members of the Club 
gratis.”. And then our correspondent 
adds, apropos of our remarks on the re- 
grettable failure of many members to 
use the pitch cards: “ It is a pity that 
members of the Club do not more often 
send in their whereabouts. We, in 
common with others, take a_ great 
interest in following the movements of 
caravanners.” Another well - known 
builder writes us : “I have turned eleven 
vans out this year, and I am mak- 
ing three more.” We are promised 
photographs and sketches of some of 
the new vans for reproduction in these 
columns. 

It seems that the duty of collecting 
the tax on carriages, as well as other 
taxes, has been transferred 
from the Inland Revenue to 
the county councils. As our 
readers know, everyone who travels in 
a caravan for pleasure has to take out 
a licence for his vehicle as for a car- 
riage. This. tax, of one guinea for a 
one-horse van and two guineas for a 
two-horse van, may therefore be asked 
for in future by the county council 
officials. One of the members of the 
Club writes to us to ask whether it is 
necessary to have his name and address 
painted on the side of his van. We 
think not, as, when not used for trade 


Caravan 
Licences. 


purposes, a caravan is simply a form of 
private carriage, subject only to the 
licence we have mentioned. 

It occurs to the hon. general Secre- 
tary of the Caravan Club that a further 
Correspon- S€rvice might be rendered to 
dencewhilemembers by forwarding 

on Tour. jetters to them while touring. 

Members could notify the Club office 
from time to time to what addresses 
they wished their letters forwarded up 
to certain dates, and then have all their 
letters directed to them in care of the 
Club, thus saving the necessity of send- 
ing repeated notifications direct to their 
correspondents. The Club would be 
quite willing to undertake this duty— 
members, of course, defraying cost of 
postage—if there is a general desire 
that it should, and the Hon. Secretary 
would be glad to hear from members on 
the subject. 

“Folks live very close in a cart. 
If a person's got a fault, it'll come out 

six times as quick in a cart 
Caravan- as it would in a six-roomed 
ning Tests house,” says David Christie 
Character, : a 
Murray in his novel about 
showmen, “ The Church of Humanity.” 
Faults and deficiencies in temperament 
come to the surface undoubtedly ; but 
equally quickly do good traits, such as 
forbearance and unselfishness. A selfish 
companion in a caravan becomes at last 
unbearable. Van life is of all lives that 
in which the small virtues, and the little 
amenities which grease the wheels of 
social intercourse, are most appreciated 
and valued. During this summer, when 
so many have travelled in vans, this 
must have been frequently illustrated. 
Friendships can never be made ot more 
lasting a character than in van lite, for 
the travellers get to know one another 
intimately on the road. 

Mr. H. P. Richards, in his van 
“ Vagabond,” has this year been tour- 

ing in Scotland. He writes: 


280 miles in 
with 


three weeks, 
several halts of week- 
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ends, etc. We were a party of five, and 
had a couple of tents. Our day average 
was about fifteen miles. "We did as low 
as four miles and up tot wenty-one miles 
a day. "We were once over our knees 
in several places along the road, and 
once up to our middle. As it happened, 
it did not make any differance, we hav- 
ing got soaked through ten minutes after 
we started. This happened not far from 
New Galloway, near Dumfries. We 


“ 


Caravan Club, writes: “ Any 

More Van information I can give con- 
Names, . . 

cerning this part of the 
country I shall be pleased to do 
at any time.” Dr. Pettinger’s van 
is named the “Aphis.” Other van 
names which have been given us are 
the following, with their owners: The 
“ Ivy,” Daffodil ” and “ Narcissie,”” by 
Mr. T. S. Palmer Dane; the “ Ante- 
lope,” by Mr. Edgar A. Innes; the 





MR. H. P. RICHARDS’ VAN “‘ VAGABOND,’ 


put the journey away in five-and-a-half 
hours, which we considered very, good 
for such a day. I daresay you wonder 
why on earth we went on, but one of 
the party had to get home that night to 
town. Anyway, these little things do 
occur. ‘We seem to strike one every. 
tour. After change and dinner in 
the evening only the fun of it 
remains.” 

Dr. J. W. Pettinger, of Ewart House, 
Kingsbridge, who has just joined the 
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” TOURING THIS SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. 


“Escape,” by Mrs. Edith F. Towers ; 
the “ Tortoise,” by Miss Catherine E. 
Johns ; the “ Mainstay,”’ by Miss Susie 
Hardy ; and “Rail Saloon,” by Mr. 
Fred M. Barber. We hope other 
owners will send us on the names of 
their caravans ; as we have before said, 
their publication in these notes is of 
interest to other members who may wish 
to keep a list for identification when 
touring, and it also helps to prevent 
possible duplications. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


N some ways the present Budget is 

| little else than a farce, rather, per- 

haps, for the hurried and childish 

way in which it was got together than 

for lack of merit. In the same breath 

with the coming of the “ little bottle,” 

and its premature withdrawal, we were 

treated with Utopian schemes about as 

unreal in character as that land of 
romance. 

It requires many experts to formulate 
a Bill of such a comprehensive char- 

Expert cter as the Budget, and that 
Knowledge Section dealing with motor- 

ofthe ing is by no means the least 

Situation. . , F 
important. Yet we found 
proposals of a radical nature suggested 
only a few weeks back as being automo- 
bile reform, which would have been 
laughed at years ago. 

Moreover, as soon as their weak 
points were criticised, some of them 
were withdrawn, to be replaced by 
others of no greater value, so that lately 
motoring legislation has reminded us 
more of a Punch-and-Judy show than 
the, supposed-to-be, sage and practical 
utterances of a Minister ! 

At the time of writing the latest 
scheme is to construct special roads for 

motorists, a proposal which 
pe has met with a very mixed 
Motor-Cars, reception. In some ways 
reasonable no doubt, it is 
unnecessary in others. It goes without 
saying that the suggestion has its good 
points—for even the present Govern- 
ment has keen and practical men among 
it ; yet it seems to me that the time for 
such roads has not yet arrived. 

After all, in spite of its enormous 
strides of recent years, the automobile 
is still a new thing to us con- 
servative Britons, and has a 
good deal ot prejudice to 
contend with. Some of this is un- 
doubtedly due to its mishandling 
by numerous weedy youths, smoking 
cigarettes eternally and lounging back 


Evils of the 


Past. 


in the driver’s seat with a “ devil-may- 
care” air, having unfortunately raised 
more than a storm in a teacup by their 
selfishness. 

Lately, however, better opinions have 
prevailed, and the road-hog is for- 
tunately nearly as extinct as the dodo. 
Nevertheless, we still have to use roads 
antiquated in the sense that they were 
never built for such speedy vehicles, and 
the consequence is their more rapid de- 
preciation and—the dust ! 

The latter has really been very try- 
ing ; any motorist knows as much, more- 

Problems ©VE!: and is an evil that must 
forthe be permitted nolonger. Yet 

Future. it is a far cry to demand 
special roads as the remedy, for their 
cost would be prohibitive. Endless 
difficulties would arise owing to the 
difficulty of getting routes—it would in 
fact be nearly as bad as planning out a 
railway. And when we add the cost of 
making them to their maintenance, the 
total reaches a pretty figure. 

And who is to pay for them? 

The ordinary ratepayer would not, 
and would not be backward in saying so 
Whence the Cither, and as motorists are 

Funds? ratepayers, they also would 
strike. Or if we adopt the alternative 
scheme of charging for their use, the 
tolls, if they were to be of any value 
at all as an asset, would prevent any- 
one but a Vanderbilt “ letting out” 
his 100 h.p. racer on these tracks. 

As motorists are becoming content 
with moderate speeds nowadays, they 
are generally equally content with the 
ordinary highways, finding motoring a 
pastime already rather too expensive 
owing to the Budget taxation to ask for 
something which means more expense 
still. 

But until the ridiculous system of 
police trapping now so much in vogue in 

An Un- the open country is abolished, 

English a feeling of injustice will al- 

Proceeding. ways rankle in our minds. 
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And not only so, it has also the bad 
effect of irritating careful drivers who, 
perchance overstepping the legal limit 
by a couple of miles or so per hour on a 
lonely road, are caught, and then, losing 
patience, they prefer to have “a run 
for their money,’’ and therefore drive 
faster than they otherwise would. Tak- 
ing it all round, then, the situation is a 
thorny one and needs diplomatic hand- 
ling. 

That the motor-cycle has entered 
the region of practical politics, was 
Growth of B€Ver more clearly shown 

Motor- than during the recent six- 

Cycling. day trials organised by the 
Auto-Cycle Union, during July last, 
over a lengthy route. 

The excellent behaviour of the 
majority of the machines speaks highly 
for their efficiency, even the light 
weights proving themselves capable of 
astonishing feats of endurance. The 
only really discordant note as it happens 
was the behaviour of the combination 
of a motor-bicycle and side-car, a com- 
bination, by the way, which I have al- 
ways felt to be unmechanical. At any 
rate, the results of the trials showed that 
motor-bicycle frames cannot stand for 
long distances such a one-sided drag 
as results when a side-car is attached 
to them ; while even the latter vehicle 
is not by any means ideal. 

Among the more technical points of 
vital interest to users are the engines, 

bearings, and transmission. 
eae Much improvement was 

shown in the engines, which 
are remarkable examples of what light 
air-cooled motors can:do. It is true 
that a few breakages occurred there, 
but in at least one case the failure was 
due to a flaw of old standing in the 
metal. In another case, a ball-bearing 
in the big end of a connecting rod broke, 
but as this practice is not general no fear 
of such an accident need be felt in re- 
gard to the majority of motor-bicycles. 
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Much improvement has been made 
of late in bearings, which is a welcome 
advance when we recollect the trouble 
they used to give the earlier motorists. 
At least one Continental tour has been 
spoilt for me by weakness in these im- 
portant details, while what was almost 
as bad was the unreliability of free- 
wheels. 

After all, pedals are a decided advan - 
tage on the lighter types of motor-cy- 

Pedals les, yet the rear chain wheels 

should be used to have a bad habit of 

Fitted. giving out after a few hun- 
dred miles. Nowadays, however, pro- 
vided they are kept clean, their life is 
very much greater, and therefore a 
rider does not feel that he has thrown 
away money, or is carrying unnecessary 
weight when he orders pedals to be 
fitted. 

At the same time, in spite of a de- 
cided advance, the average motor-cycle 
is somewhat handicapped by its trans- 
mission. Falling under three heads— 
belts, chains, and gearing—the various 
systems conveying the power to the back 
wheel in each case still leave something 
to be desired. 

Preferred for its economy and flexi- 
bility, the belt drive is probably first 

Types of favourite, yet it has the bad 

Trans. feature of tending to slip 

mission. when wet or oily. But 
this fault is perhaps preferable to the 
rigid drive of chain and gearing, though 
riders have been known when a belt 
was slipping on hills to wish fervently 
that they had gone in for one of its 
rivals instead. 

Chain drive is too rigid to use with- 
out a Clutch, at any rate for a single- 
cylinder machine, though, on the other 
hand, it is giving considerable satisfac- 
tion when fitted to a four-cylinder 
machine like the F. N. The final 


choice will depend in most cases upon 
personal predilection, particularly when 
the owners are experienced riders. 
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